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GEORGE PEABODY. 


aun a7 DANVERS, Massacuusetts, Fes. 18, 
7§ 


Diep in Eaton SquaRE, Lonpon, Nov. 4, 1869. 


Less grief than gladness Death is wont to deal, 
When he unlocks the wealthy worldling’s hold 

Upon the coin, close-clutched while he could feel 
The cold and hard delight of hoarded gold. 


Where life has been world’s loss, death seems 
world’s gain — 
The loosening of a hard heart’s icy bar 
That served a fertilizing stream to chain, 
Which, but for it, might have spread wealth 
afar. 


But by this rich man’s death-bed is no sound 
Save low-breathed love and grief of them that 


bow 
The mourner’s shrouded head, with cypress 
bound, 
And _— their wreaths upon the calm, cold 
row. 


No common mourners here such office fill — 
A mother and a daughter, grand of frame, 

Albeit one in blood, oft twain in will, ° 
And jealous either of the other’s fame. 


But by this bier they pause from jar and boast, 
Urged by no rivalry but that which strives 

Him that lies here to love and honour most, 
Ranking his life highest among the lives 


Of men that in their tongue and blood claim 
rt: 
And well may child and mother mourn for one 
Who loved mother and child with equal heart, 
Nor left, for either, love’s best works undone. 


He waited not for death to loose the hasp 
Of his strong box, nor clutched its key until 
Death’s hand unlocked it from his failing grasp 
A life-long niggard, generous by will. 


He sowed his seed of good with his own hand, 
And lived to watch some of its blessings 


spring : 
Hopeful yet humble saw the stony land 
Bear harvest, heard the joyless desert sing. 


He goes down to the grave; but to the grave 
His works follow him not as most men’s do: 

His works remain behind, — remain to save 
The lives of thousands and to guide them too. 


Where’er from birth to death he found a place 
For toil or rest some seed of good he sowed; 
Old World or New saw none who in life’s race 
Strove harder, none, who so its prize be- 
stowed. Punch. 
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IN THE FALL. 


Tue old autumnal stillness holds the wood, 
Thin mist of autumn makes the day a dream; 

And country sounds fall faint, half understood 
And half unheeded, as to sick men seem 

The voices of their friends when death is near, 
And earth grows vaguer to the tired ear. 


At soft grey dawns and softer evening ends 
The air is echoless and dull with dews; 
And leaves hang loose, and whosoever wends 
His way through woods is ’ware of altered 
hues 
And alien tints; and oft with hollow sound 
The chestnut husk falls rattling to the ground. 


Now comes the faint warm smell of fresh-built 
ricks, 
And empty fields look up at empty skies, 
And smoke floats sidelong from the burning 
quicks, 
And low across the stunted stubble flies 
The whirring covey, till its wings have grown 
A murmur — then, a memory alone. 


Now, haply on some sunless afternoon 
When drooping winds are whisp’ring to the 


leaves, 
Shrill twitter’d half-notes fill the air, and soon 
From farm-house thatch and cosey cottage 
eaves 
The circling swallows call their eager brood 
And straight fly south, by unseen summers 
woo'd. 


A certain sadness claims these autumn days — 
A sadness sweeter to the poet’s heart 
Than all the full-fed joys and lavish rays 
Of riper suns: old wounds, old woes, depart; 
Life calls a truce, and nature seems to keep 


Herself a hush to watch the world asleep. 
AM the Year Round. 





AUTUMN EVENING. 


Cross-BARRED with colouring hedgerows, hill 
and dale, 

All variegated with white stubble-field 

And emerald pasture turning slightly pale, 

A beauteous, if a saddening prospect yield. 

Herds homeward hie; the starlings valeward 

ush ; 

And, anion in the warm heart of the wood, 

Rooks dusk the embrowning trees. An ominous 
hush, 

A deep, peculiar calm that bodes no good, 

Reigns over all; and Nature, sore distressed 

At earth’s decaying glories, seems like one 

Held in suspense. A while, and up the west, 

White, jagged clouds ascend. The squall comes 


on 

And birds and leaves from gusty trees are hurled, 
And through the evening sky together whirled. 
Chambers’ Journal, 





























THE CCUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE CCUMENICAL COUNCIL.* 


In the Church of S. Maria Maggiore at 
Trent, is an elaborate inscription announc- 
ing that within those sacred walls the Di- 
vine Spirit spoke for the last time — ** pos- 
tremum Spiritus ‘* Sanctus oracula effudit.” 
For three centuries that boast has been 
maintained. It is only within the last few 
years that a whisper has been breathed of 
an eclipse of the Tridentine glories. On 
June 29, 1868, the Pope formally sum- 
moned the Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church to meet in a General Council to be 
held at Rome on December 8, 1869. In 
the brief interval still left it may be useful 
to consider the effects of this announce- 
ment on Christendom. There are two 
groups of questions which it awakens. 
The first relates to the constitution of the 
Council, the second to its probable deci- 
sions. . 

I. In most institutions the question of 
outward form, and of organic continuity 
with previous precedents, is merely of sec- 
ondary importance. But in the case of an 
institution which claims whatever authority 
it possesses by virtue of its being a particu- 
lar body and no other, the question of form 
assumes a place of the first magnitude. In 
a republic, or an aristocracy, the parentage 
of the President or Doge is of no import- 
ance, because it is not on his birth that his 
position depends. But in an hereditary 
monarchy, the lineage of the sovereign 
cannot be overlooked. Ifit is disregarded, 
the principle of the monarchy is pro tanto 
set aside, and the sovereign who succeeds 
is at once understood to have entered on 
his place by means of a revolution. And 
if this be true in a secular government 
which appeals for its support to the com- 
mon sense and reason of its subjects, much 
more is it true in an ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, which justifies its existence by its as- 
sertion of a superior and intrinsic author- 


* Lettre sur le futur Concile Gicumenique. Par 
M. L’EveQueE D’ORLEANS. Paris: 1868. 

2. Le Concile Ecumenique et les Droits de l’ Etat. 
Paris: 1869. 

8. Le Concile et la Science moderne. Par L’ABBE 
MicHon. Paris: 1869. P 

4. The Church’s Creed and the Crown’s Creed: a 
Letter to Archbishop Manning. By E. 8S. FFouLKEs. 
London: 1868, 
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ity. Ifthe decisions of a Council are to be 
received on its own absolute dictation, it is 
necessary to determine in the first instance 
whether it has fulfilled these conditions 
which alone entitle it to be held at all. 

There are, in the present instance, two 
essential deviations from the precedents of 
former Councils, which suggest the grave 
doubt, viewed merely as a constitutional 
question, whether the coming assembly, 
whatever may be the interest attaching to 
its decisions, is or can be a General Coun- 
cilin the sense in which that word was 
used in the earlier ages of the Church, or 
even in the sense in which it was used at 
the time when the last assembly, bearing 
that name, was held at Trent. 

1. The first of these deviations is its re- 
lation to the sovereigns and States of 
Christendom. It has been convoked by 
the Pope, without reference to any other 
authority. ‘* Le Chef supréme de l’Eglise, 
le Pape seul, a le droit de convoquer les 
Conciles généraux.” So says the Bishop of 
Orleans* with that astonishing disregard of 
facts which characterizes so many modern 
documents of this kind. Let us see what 
these facts are. An Cicumenical Council 
in the first seven centuries was (as its name 
almost implies) an institution —a Parlia- 
ment —of the Roman Empire —of the 
oixovpévyn or ** civilised world” ¢ subject to 
the sway of Cxsar Augustus. ‘This use of 
the word was part of the general system by 
which the whole ecclesiastical organization 
of the Church of the early centuries — its 
‘* dioceses,” its ‘‘ provinces,” its ‘* patriar- 
chates”—was based on the secular ar- 
rangements of the Empire. But it was 
carried out in the Councils in a more visi- 
ble an4 striking form than elsewhere. Not 
only was every one of the seven first Gen- 
eral Councils convoked by the Emperor, 
and by the Emperor alone, but at every 
one of them the Emperor, either personally 
or by his representatives, was present, and 
exercised considerable influence over its 
discussions. 

The appearance of Constantine in the 


* Le futur Concile, p. 11. 

+ It is in this meaning of the word ‘ @cumenical’”’ 
that the Patriarch of Constantinople is styled ‘ the 
(cumenical Patriarch,’ i.e. the Patriarch of the 
Byzantine or Roman Empire. 
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Council of Nicwa was welcomed by the 
Bishops as though he were an angel from 
heaven. In the traditional pictures in the 
Convents of Mount Athos the sacred Dove 
hovers over the head, not of the Bishops, 
but of the Emperor. Whilst abstaining 
from any participation in the metaphysical 
controversies of the Council whilst they 
were actually proceeding, he yet entered 
with the utmost eagerness into its absorb- 
ing personal questions, by his own sole 
authority rebuked and quelled them, and 
exercised the most important control over 
the theological conclusions at which the 
Council ultimately arrived. What Con- 
stantine did at Nicaea was more or less fol- 
lowed up by his successors. Although 
Theodosius at the second Council at Con- 
stantinople stood more aloof than the first 
Christian Emperor, yet he did in fact move 
its springs by measures analogous to what 
we should call a creation of new Peers, and 
by forcing upon it a President contrary to 
the expectations * of all concerned. In the 
Council of Ephesus, the Count of the,Impe- 
rial Domestics was present throughout to 
restrain the frightful disorders which rent 
the assembly asunder. In the Council of 
Chalcedon, sate not only the Emperor 
Marcian, but the Empress Pulcheria, who 
were hailed by the assembled Bishops as 
**the new Paul,” ‘‘the new David,” ‘‘ the 
lights of orthodoxy,” ‘‘the glory of the 
Churches.” In the fifth Council, the theo- 
logical opinions promulgated were forced 
upon it by Justinian and Theodora. Con- 
stantine of the Long Beard, with his twelve 
chief ministers, presided at the sixth Gen- 
eral Council; the Empress Irene and her 
son Constantine at the seventh. This, the 
last Council which claims the allegiance 
both of East and West, is the last which 
has any real title to be called Gécumenical. 
The Roman Empire had now fallen and with 
it the outward organization which alone 
could enable a Council of the Empire to be 
convened. ¢ It was, strictly speaking, no 
* See Ed. Rev. No. celvii., July 1867. 


+ “An universal Council never was; 
*Twas but one Empire that did make that 


name: 
Now that’s dissolved — how should it come to 
pass 
That any Prince on earth should do the 
same?” 


Baxter’s Poems, p. 150. 
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more possible to have an C&cumenical 
Council after the destruction of the Roman 
Empire than to have a Diet after the de- 
struction of the German Empire. Still the 
principle which had been established of 
placing these assemblies under the control 
of the State, and of giving the laity a place 
in them as the representatives of the State, 
was not at once abandoned. The Popes, 
indeed, in this respect as in many others, 
claimed to step into the seat left vacant by 
the departed Emperor. Under the name 
of the Vicars of Christ, they were much 
more truly the Vicars of the last Cesar. 
Their right of convoking the Council came 
in gradually and, as in the case of most 
other Papal privileges, was supported * by 
supposititious credentials. The first al- 
leged instance —that of Pelagius II. f¢ in 
587 — rests only on the forged Decretals. 
The first authentic instance is Nicholas I., 
and even he consulted the Princes of Eu- 
rope previously to the summons. Gregory 
VII. was the first who attempted it without 
any such consultation. But the Council 
of Constance was avowedly convened by a 
reluctant Pope under the pressure of the 
Emperor and the Princes, and in the case 
of the Council of Trent, Clement VII. long 
fought against it, and it was not till the 
consent of the Sovereigns was obtained that 
the Pope (Paul III.) convened the Council 
to the valley of the Italian Tyrol, which 
derives its historic fame from this incident. 

And further, every Council down to this 
time, claiming the name of ‘‘ general,” has 
so far kept up the traditions ¢ of Nica and 
Constantinople as to contain within itself 
at least the representatives of the sovereigns 
of Europe. At the Lateran Councils they 
were present by their ambassadors. At 


*Comp. “Le Concile cuménique et les Droits 
de 1l’Etat,’’ pp. 15-27. 

+ See Robertson’s “‘ History of the Church,’ vol. 
i. p. 547. 

+t There are various instances quoted of laymen 
being present in Provincial Councils, especially in 
Spain (see the quotations in Hare’s ‘“‘ Means of Uni- 
ty,’”’ p. 150); and Pope Nicholas 1, though he seems 
to deny that Emperors and laymen may he present 
in other councils where matters of faith are not han- 
dled, yet confesses that they may be present in Gen- 
eral Councils where the faith is handled, which is 
common to all, and pertains not to clergymen alone, 
it being arulein nature and reason, ‘ Quod omnes 
tangit ab omnibus tractari debet.’’ (Field on the 
Church, vol. v. p. 49.) 
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the Council of Constance the Emperor 
Sigismond presided in person. At the 
Councils of Pisa, Basle, and finally Trent, 
the ambassadors were all there by right. 
In the Church of Trent where the nine last 
sessions of its Council were held is a pic- 
ture which strongly brings out this peculiar- 
ity. The chief places as there exhibited 
are occupied by the ambassadors of the 
several Powers —and the Spanish ambas- 
sador with his secretary is conspicuous 
amongst all, sitting apart in the midst, be- 
cause he would not yield precedence to 
those of Germany and France. No session 
of the Council was held without their pres- 
ence. In many of its acts they took an 
active part. 

This intervention of the States of Chris- 
tendom in Christian Councils was not with- 
out a deep significance. Its principle 
reaches, in fact, back to the very earliest 
ages of the Church. In the assembly de- 
scribed in the Acts, technically known by 
the name of the First Council, there were 
present, besides the Apostles and elders, 
the whole body of ‘‘the brethren.” We 
are not careful to.identify the elders of 
those times with the clergy of ours; but in 
proportion as we do, so much the more 
striking is the admission into their delibera- 
tion of the mass of the laity. And again 
in the Middle Ages, the clerical order 
itself embraced many elements which now 
are outside of it. Even an exclusively 
clerical assembly of the thirteenth or 
fifteenth century necessarily included the 
Prime Ministers, the chief Professors of 
letters and science, some even of the chief 
warriors of those times. This has long 
since ceased to be the case except within 
the Pontifical dominions. And yet in spite 
of all these considerations the coming 
Council has been summoned by a Priest, 
without advice or concert with any sover- 
eign — convoked, not in any free town or 
neutral territory, but in the actual Palace 
of the very Pontiff whose authority it is 
intended to exalt, and (unless some unfore- 
seen change is made in its programme) will 
contain in its sittings not one of those 
representatives of Christian States whose 
presence in all former Councils was an 
essential feature of such assemblies. 

Such a change, as we have said, amounts 
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to a revolution. It makes the institution 
something altogether different from that to 
/which it professes to succeed. It was not 
| without reason that the ablest advocate of 
the Papal theory whom the Roman Church 
has ever produced — Joseph de Maistre — 
deciared, ‘* que dans les temps modernes 
un Concile CEcuménique est devenu une 
chimére.” He doubtless expected that the 
Pope would be too wise ever to evoke such 
a chimera; but his sentence upon it is not 
the less true, even if the Council does 
meet. It cannot be the ancient Parlia- 
mentary institution of the Imperial and 
Middle Ages. It will be in the strict sense 
of the word ‘‘ a chimera.” 

Some such chimerical projects, however, 
although revolutionary, although fantastic, 
yet are redeemed by the elevating or enno- 
bling purposes to which they are devoted. 
We do not deny that such may possibly be 
the mission of the impending assembly, as 
we shall take occasion to remark as we 
proceed. We would only observe in this 
place that the change which we here notice 
is not ennobling, but degrading, to the 
cause of the Church and of the religion 
which it professes to serve. It is the result 
of that double tendency, which we have 
more than once lamented in these pages, 
by which, on the one hand, the higher pow- 
ers and intelligences, to which Providence 
has committed the guidance of human 
affairs, are tempted to hold aloof from the 
course of religious development, and so io 
hand it over, unchecked and without cor- 
trol or stimulus, to the ecclesiastical, 
monastic, or puritanical bias, which on the 
other hand, is always striving to assert its 
own exclusive sway. Down to this time, it 
had been the happy peculiarity of European 
commonwealths that, amidst a thousand 
contradictions and infractions, they have 
maintained this useful action and counter- 
action. We need not here point out how 
completely this was made one of the funda- 
mental bases of all Protestant Churches — 
especially of the Church of England. But 
it may be worth while to recall the extent 
to which it has hitherto prevailed in Roman 
Catholic countries. Take, for example, 


the nomination of the bishops by the 
Crown. In France, in Austria, in Spain, 
in Portugal — that is, in the ** Most Chris- 
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tian,” the ‘‘ Apostolic,” the ‘* Catholic,” 
and the ‘ Faithful” monarchies — the 
bishops are named by the Crown or the 
first Minister of the Crown, the Pope hav- 
ing the right only of objection on specific 
canonical grounds. And the right of nomi- 
nation exists even where the Prince Minis- 
ter is not a Roman Catholic. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris who was slain on the barri- 
cades, was nominated by the Protestant 
Guizot. In Prussia the same right is exer- 
cised, though under a different form, by 
the Protestant King. The Pope selects, 
but the King approves, and by withholding 
his approval virtually appoints. Droste- 
Vischering, the refractory Archbishop of 
Cologne, was appointed through the special 
influence of the late King of Prussia, as 
Crown Prince. Again, in all these coun- 
tries the Roman Catholic clergy receive 
their incomes directly or indirectly from 
the State. In France, Spain, Portugal, 
and (before the recent Concordat) in 
Austria, restrictions of various kinds have 
been imposed by the Government on com- 
munications between the clergy and the 
Pope, and on their interference with other 
religious communities. In Belgium alone 
the bishops are not named by the Crown, 
but even there, it is believed, not without 
the influence of the Government, and the 
salaries of the clergy are paid direct from 
the Government by yearly grants. 

These facts show that the relations of the 
Church of England to the State, such as 
this Journal has frequently pointed out, are 
not so exceptional as they are often alleged 
to be. The pretensions of the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy no doubt complicate these re- 
lations, but it is evident that in substantial 

oints the supremacy of the Crown and the 
aw, and the derivation of ecclesiastical en- 
dowments and positions from the State, is 
the same in Roman Catholic countries as in 
this. The Roman Catholic clergy of Ire- 
land, in refusing the endowments and con- 
trol of the State, stand on a ground abso- 
lutely peculiar, and contradictory to the 
practice of their Church in every other Eu- 
— country. 

Sven the mere presence of the represen- 
tatives of the State in the councils of the 
Church (as we may also add the mere pres- 
ence of the representatives of the clergy in 
the councils of the State) is a guarantee for 
the beneficent influence of pase over each, 
which each so much needs. There is 
something more than an idle show in the 
presidency of the Lord High Commissioner 
in the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. It gives a dignity, a seriousness, 
a sense of self-respect to the assembled 
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members, such as a meeting of mere eccle- 
siastics almost always wants. It gives to 
the representatives of the State a sense that 
the great concerns of religion are not be- 
neath their regard —that they are worthy 
of the highest honour and deepest atten- 
tion. There is also something more than 
an idle vanity in the presence of the 
Bishops in the House of Lords. It brings 
them within the searching and sifting in- 
quiry, for which a public mixed assembly is 
the best scrutiny. Their language is both 
restrained and stimulated by the conscious- 
ness of the presence of Peers not belonging 
to their own order. Let any one compare 
the extravagance of the speeches of some 
of the most hierarchical of our prelates in 
Convocations or in excited ecclesiastical 
meetings with the calmness and good sense 
of those which they make as members of the 
Legislature, and he will be struck at once 
by the contrast. 

The convocation of a Council therefore 
(to return to our argument) without the 
authority or the presence of laymen, is the 
first public avowal on the part of the great 
old Church, under whose auspices it is 
gathered, of the principle that religion has 
no concern with the mighty movements of 
the human intellect and of human progress 
—that the State, with «all the complex in- 
terests which it represents, has no concern 
with religion. It confirms so far as it can 
by actual act and deed the narrow Puri- 
tanical maxim which the present Pope in his 
Syllabus of 1864 emphatically condemned — 
Status ab ecclesid et ecclesia a statu debet 
separari. 

2. But there is yet another deviation 
from the ancient, essential idea of an 
(Ecumenical Council, which perhaps strikes 
yet more deeply at its original constitution. 
An Ecumenical Council was, as we have 
said, not necessarily a council of the whole 
world, but (according to the sense which 
the word then bore) at least of the Roman 
Empire. Its validity did not depend on 
the number of bishops who attended, any 
more than the validity of Parliament de- 
pends on the number (after a certain mini- 
mum) of members present. The Council 
of Nicza had only 318, the Council of Con- 
stantinople only 180 present. But within 
the limits of the body which it represented, 
the invitations were issued to all; all had a 
right tocome. From the barbarous Goths, 
from the remote Britain, from swarthy 
Africa, every single bishop who appeared 
had a vote and voice. At the time of the 
Council of Nicea, there were several pre- 
lates deeply tinged with the Arian heresy 
which the Council was summoned to exam- 
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ine and condemn. But no one ever 
dreamed of excluding them. Two of them 
held important places in the Council. The 
rupture with the Eastern Church, no doubt, 
rendered extremely difficult a combination 
of all Christendom in any like assembly 
after that event. The rupture of the Re- 
formation increased the difficulty still more. 
Nevertheless, the constitutional absurdity 
of a Universal Representative Council, 
which excluded portions of the body to be 
represented, was so glaring, that various 
attempts were made to redress the anomaly. 
The Council of Florence was graced by the 
presence of the Greek Emperor and of the 
Greek Patriarch; and at the Council of 
Trent, the question was entertained for a 
while amongst Roman Catholics whether 
Protestants should not be invited, and 
amongst Protestants whether they should 
not come.* It is obvious that any change 
of this universal character of a Council is 
fatal to its constitutional identity with the 
Councils of older times. The failure of a 
single summons to a member legally quali- 
fied would vitiate a whole Parliament. 
The conference of English Bishops at Lam- 
beth in 1867 confessed itself to be a private 
and not public assembly by its omission 
from its invitations of one of the Colonial 
Episcopate. In like manner, if any Church 
which, by ancient usage, has a right to be 
present, or which has not had its right dis- 
allowed, be excluded from the Council, the 
Council is not what it professes to be. There 
are as we have indicated, two great sec- 
tions of Christendom, one virtually, the other 
expressly, shut out from participation in the 
present Council. The first is that which 
comprises the venerable Churches of the 
East. To some of the heads, at least, of 
these communities the Pope addressed a 
formal invitation. Various rumours have 
reached the West of the manner in which 
this invitation was received. The Armeni- 
ans, always swayed by a slight inclination 
towards the Court of Rome; the Bulgari- 
ans, enconraged by the Sultan in any direc- 
tion which separates them from the influ- 
ence of Russia, are said to have shown 
some disposition to attend. One Prelate, 
the Bishop of Trebizond, is reported to 
have beat his forehead several times, ex- 
claiming, ‘*O Peter! Peter! O Rome! 
Rome!” whether in reproach or admira- 
tion, is not ascertained. But amidst these 
dubious or inarticulate expressions, it is 
certain that the chief authorities of the 
Eastern Church have declined to accept the 
Pope’s invitation. There has been no 


* Ranke’s Popes, vol. 1. p. 836. 
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ecclesiastical document of modern times 
which has attracted such general and such 
deserved applause from intelligent men as 
the reply of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. It showed that the race of Ulysses 
and of Themistocles had not altogether for- 
got its cunning; that the Church which in 
the days of Chrysostom ranked at the head 
of Christendom, had not, through long 
ages of barbarism and oppression, entirely 
lost its power of appealing to the enlight- 
ened conscience of mankind. Not, per- 
haps, equally powerful or original, but still 
in its pointed and pregnant simplicity fur- 
nishing a contrast no less striking to the 
empty verbiage of the Pontifical manifesto, 
is the reply from the Patriarch elect of Al- 
exandria. We give from each the most’ 
pertinet passages. They each of them sen- 
sibly cut short any needless preliminary 
discussion by telling the Papal plenipoten- 
tiary that they have already ‘‘ seen in the 
public journals the letter of the most 
blessed Pope of Old Rome.” They courte- 
ously acknowledge his good intentions. 
The Patriarch of Alexandria admits that 


‘¢ The desire of his Holiness the Pope of Rome 
to effect the union of all the Churches of Christ 
is, of a truth, very commendable. For the ac- 
complishment of this object, throughout ages 
past, the whole Oriental Orthodox Church offers 
up fervent prayers to the Author of Peace and 
the Perfecter of our Faith, and in an especial 
manner this ancient, apostolic, and glorious 
Throne of St. Mark. Hence, then, we are mu- 
tually animated by the same sentiments, —the 
one party is equally desirous with the other to 
see perfect unity established in the Church. 
Unfortunately, however, whatever views we 
share in common stop short at this point; — all 
beyond is delusion and discord.”’ 


The Patriarch of Constantinople reminds 


** His Holiness that when on a former occasion, 
in 1848, he summoned the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, by an encyclical letter, showing dis- 
tinctly and clearly the opposition of the princi- 
ples of Rome to the traditional and Apostolic 
ones — the answer given not only did not please 
but also gave offence to His Holiness; and that 
His Holiness was really offended the counter- 
reply from him clearly showed; and since His 
Holiness evidently will in no wise deviate from 
his own position, neither (by Divine grace) do 
we mean to deviate from ours, Wherefore we 
do not wish to occasion to him fresh offence to 
no purpose; nor can we endure to reopen old 
wounds and stir up again extinct hatreds by 
questions and disputings of words, which end, 
for the most part, in breaches and ill-will — 
whereas rather each of us has need at this time, 
if ever, of evangelical and common love and 
sympathy, on account of the many and various 
dangers and trials which surround the Church 
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of Christ. Nor, again, is any mutual under- 
standing or discussion im Council possible unless 
there exists first the common basis of the same 
principles acknowledged by both. And further, 
our opinion is that the most successful and least 
irritating method of solving such questions is 
the historical method.”’ 


The Patriarch of Constantinople states 
his objections on the simplest grounds of 
common sense : — 





** Since it is manifest that there was a Church 
in existence ten centuries back which held the 
same doctrines in the East as in the West, in 
the Old as in the New Rome, let us each recur 
to that and see which of us has added aught, 
which has diminished aught therefrom; and let 
all that may have been added be struck off, if 
any there be, and wherever it be; and let all 
that has been diminished therefrom be re-added, 
and if any there be, and whatever it be; and 
then we shall all unawares find ourselves united 
in the same symbol of Catholic Orthodoxy from 
which Rome, in the latter centuries having 
strayed, takes pleasure in widening the breach 
by ever-new doctrines and institutions at vari- 
ance with holy tradition.’’ 


The Patriarch of Alexandria, ‘ without 
wandering far into the mazes of controver- 
sy,” states that — 


** Numerous — but more particularly three — 
capital considerations render the acceptance of 
this brief an impossibility. And in the first 
place, it overthrows and abolishes the equality 
which exists among the holy Churches of God, 
and their individual independence, proclaiming 
withal that Rome holds uncontrolled sway and 
sovereign dominion over the vther thrones equally 
self-governing and independent —a pretension 
evidenced by the mode adopted for convoking 
this General Council; whilst, as is universally 
known, the honour of precedence is all that was 
conceded to the Pope of Rome by the Holy and 
(Ecumenical Synods, and not the dominion over 
other Churches; so that he, of his own authority 
has no right to convoke General Councils with- 
out the previous consent of the other Most Holy 
Patriarchs. In the second place, his Holiness 
the Pope also gives us to understand that salva- 
tion is to be found exclusively in Rome, that 
there alone Divine grace operates effectually, 
that there alone is the centre of ecclesiastical 
verity — in virtue, as he affirms, of the privilege 
conferred on the blessed Apostle St. Peter by our 
Saviour; whereas the grace of God, through the 
Divine energy of the Church of Christ, is not 
restricted to Rome, or to any definite place, but 
has operated, and continues to operate, through- 
out the habitable globe, and has expanded itself 
and shed abroad its radiance to the ends of the 
earth. In the third place, he intimates that he 


convokes the General Council to assemble on the 
Festival of the Iminaculate Conception of the 
Mother of the Lord, a dogma, be it said, wholly 
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unknown to the Church —a recent invention, 
therefore, and by no means a solitary one.’’ 


The Papal Envoy to Constantinople re- 
ferred to the Council of Florence as a pre- 
cedent. The reply of the Patriarch is as 
just as it is severe : — 


** None but an uneducated man (and Your 
Holiness belongs not certainly to this class) can 
by possibility be ignorant how many things have 
been spoken and written against the Council of 
Florence. And disputes having arisen immedi- 
ately after the last Session of that compulsory 
assembly, the forced union died in its swaddling 
clothes. An assemblage collected on political 
grounds, on grounds purely of worldly interests, 
and which ended in a decision imposed for a 
time on some few of our Church by dint of star- 
vation and every kind of violence and threat by 
him who was then Pope — such an assembly is 
not even worthy of the sacred name of Council.’’ 


The Envoy at Alexandria was not more 
fortunate in referring to the Supremacy of 
the See of Peter his claims upon St. Mark, 
the founder of the Alexandrian Church : — 


‘* The consecration of St. Mark (replied the 
Patriarch of Alexandria) by the Apostle Peter 
imparts no claim of dominant superiority. On 
the contrary, we maintain that all the Apostles 
were equal in authority and dignity. They 
were all recipients of the same grace of the Holy 
Spirit. And if the Bishop of Rome boasts of St. 
Peter, he of Antioch might boast with more rea- 
son as the first among the Patriarchs, forasmuch 
as there first that blessed Apostle taught and 
exercised the office of Bishop. And moreover, 
if the Bishop of Rome pleads seniority, this also 
might he of Alexandria plead with excellent rea- 
son, because up to a certain period he was the 
second in rank, namely, till Constantinople be- 
came the seat of empire, when the second rank 
was conferred on the Bishop of that see.’’ 


The Papal Plenipotentiary, pressed into 
a corner, entreated his interlocutors to 
overlook somewhat, and not stickle so much 
at mere forms. The Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople thus replies : — 


*¢ Only the Omniscient Founder and Perfecter 
of His own Church, Christ the Lord, knows of a 
certainty who it is that is sick — how grievous 
the sickness is — what is the form of the disease, 
and what the corresponding remedy. Wherefore 
we again repeat there is great need of prayer, 
fervent and unceasing prayer, to our Lord, who 
is love itself, that He will inspire all with love to 
God and all that leads to salvation. Let me re- 
peat once for all, that as this new attempt on the 


‘part of his Holiness the Pope has miscarried, it 





is necessary, if he sincerely desires the unity of 
the Universal Church, that he should write to 
the Patriarchs individually; and, acting in con- 
cert, endeavour to come to an understanding 
with them respecting the course to be adopted; 
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renouncing every idea of domination and every 
dogma on which opinions may clash in the 
Church. By so doing his efforts might perchance 
be crowned with some degree of success.”’ 


The Patriarch of Alexandria is of the 
same mind :— 


“If the Holy Pope of Old Rome sincerely de- 
sires the pacification and unity of the whole 
Church of Christ, then let him by means of 
special briefs— as a brother, and as an equal 
among equals — put himself in communication 
with the other Holy Patriarchs; and with them, 
as a preliminary step, take counsel respecting 
the methods best calculated for securing the end 
in view: although the best of all methods would 
be to adopt the course to which history points, 
and to approximate the modern institutions of 
Rome to those of more primitivetimes. But not 
acting on this principle, his Holiness will labour 
in vain; and only further widen the breach 
which already separates us,”’ 


The final summary of both is well worth 
perusing. The Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple thus concludes : — 


** Let the seven and only Councils, and those 
Reverend Fathers, whose writings are familiar 
to all, be the safe and unerring guide of every 
Christian and Bishop of the West who honestly 
longs and seeks for Gospel truth. They are the 
highest touchstone of Christian truth. They 
are the safe path on which we can meet the holy 
kiss of unity of doctrine. But every one who 
travels outside of that path will be regarded by 
us as incapable of forming the centre around 
which to gather the members of the Orthodox 
Catholic Church. But if hapiy any of the West- 
ern Bishops have doubts regarding any of their 
doctrines, and wish to meet, let them meet and 
discuss them every day if they please. We have 
no such doubts regarding the traditional and 
unalterable doctrines of religion; and, moreover, 
it being a question of an (Ecumenical Council, 
it surely does not escape your memory that the 
(Ecumenical Councils were convened in other 
fashion than as His Holiness has convened this. 
If His Holiness the Pope of Rome had respect to 
Apostolic equality and brotherhood, it were fit- 
ting that (as an equal among equals in point of 
dignity, but first by canonical right in rank of 
his see), he should have directed a separate let- 
ter to each of the Patriarchs and Synods of the 
East, not in encyclical and dictatorial form to 
impose it as though he were lord and master of 
all, but as a brother to brethren equal in hon- 
our and station, to ask them if, how, where, and 
under what conditions, they would agree to the 
assembling of a Holy Council, This being so, 
either do ye, too, recur to history and the Gen- 
eral Councils in order that on historical grounds 
may be restored the much-longed-for true and 
Christian unity, or we will again content our- 
selves with continued prayers ard supplications 
for the peace of the whole world, the security of 
the Churches of God, and the union of all Chris- 
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tendom; but, under such circumstances, we as- 


sure you with sorrow that we consider the con- 
vening of the Council vain and fruitless, and 
also this document which ye have brought.’’ 


As regards the Eastern Churches, there- 
fore, the Council stands self-condemned. 
The ‘* Most Blessed Pope of Old Rome” 
issued his invitations in forms which never 
could be accepted; whilst by inviting ‘* the 
Thrones ” of the East at all it acknowledged 
the authority of those by whom its most 
severe condemnation has been pronounced. 
Authority for authority, the Bishop of the 
old Rome is no more than the Bishop of 
the new Rome; the Pope of Rome except 
in rank is no more than the Pope (called 
so long before his Roman brother) of Alex- 
andria. The very fact, as these Patriarchs 
observe, that the Council was convened 
without consulting the Eastern Patriarchs 
is itself a fatal flaw in its arrangements, and 
the refusal to attend it is based on’ grounds 
most of which commend themselves at once 
to every reasonable man. 

The case of the Protestants is even more 
clear. There is a popular misconception* 
which it may be as well at once to dispel. 
Many persons imagine that the Protestant, 
like the Eastern Churches, received a for- 
mal invitation to attend; or, at least, that 
such an invitation was sent to the authori- 
ties of the Church of England. It is a 
doubleerror. There has been no invitation 
whatever to the Protestants to attend the 
Council; merely a general warning to them 
to repent of their errors, and to seek ad- 
mission into the true Church.¢ And there 
was no distinction whatever shown between 
the Bishops of the Church of England and 
the ministers of any other Protestant com- 
munity. Congregationalists, Wesleyans, 
Anglicans, Reformed, Lutherans, Unitari- 
ans, Baptists, Quakers, are confounded to- 
gether by the Pope in one common mass. 
Either the Papal Court is ignorant that any 
distinctions of creed or governiuent exist 
within the different Churches of the Refor- 


* Even the Bishop of Orleans has fallen into this er- 
ror. “ Par deux lettres vraiment paternelles, le Saint 
Pere a humblement invite les eveques grecs non unis 
et nos freres separes de toutes les communions protes- 
tantes a profiter du futur Concile.’’ The mere fact of 
the “‘ paternal letter ’’ to the Greek Bishops sets offin 
the strongest contrast the document addressed to 
the Protestants. In like manner a respectable Scot- 
tish Presbyter has been deluded into the notion that 
the Pope had invited him to the Council, and ad- 
Goemeel t letter, under this persuasion, to an eminent 
Roman Catholic Archbishop. ‘The Archbishop’s 
reply would seem to intimate that he shared Dr. 
Cummiug’s mistake; if not, it would have been kind 
to have undeceived the worthy Presbyter, instead 
of replying in words which served to encourage his 
delusion. 

+t The two documents were given at length in the 
* Times’ of August 25, 1869. 
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mation, or else it has by anticipation de-|The Parliament of England, the General 
cided that none of these differences are | Assembly of Scotland, the Consistories of 


worth considering. Of all the blows aimed 
against our High Church friends desiring 
union with Rome, this surely must be the 
most serious. Instead of the slightest re- 
sponse to the numerous peace-offerings 
made by them to the Roman See, comes an 
answer which more decidedly repudiates 
the exclusively episcopal or priestly char- 
acter of the Church of England than was 
ever done by the extremest Puritan or Lat- 
itudinarian within or without its borders. 
And let it be observed that by this entire 
exclusion of all Protestants from the gath- 
ering, the Council at once cuts itself off 
from all that is most free, most learned, 
most civilized throughout Europe. No 
prelate of the Roman Church can for a mo- 
ment claim to rank as an equal authority on 
matters of biblical criticism with Ewald or 
the Bishop of St. David’s, with Professor 
Lightfoot or with Dr. Tregelles; yet from 
all of these, and from all in any way resem- 
bling them, the Council deliberately refuses 
to receive any light. It is as though in 
early times the Councils of Nicewa and 
Ephesus had declined to receive any rep- 
resentatives from the ‘* wisdom of Egypt ” 
in the Church of Alexandria. Had they 
done so, the inequality would hardly have 
been so glaring as when the Bishops of 
Italy refuse to benefit by the learning and 
piety of Germany and England. The Pro- 
testants at the time of the Reformation, if 
they were not formally invited, at least 
were amongst the chief parties that con- 
duced to the convening of the Council of 
Trent. The Protestants of the nineteenth 
century have been excluded as outside the 
pale of salvation. We regret to see that 
any Protestant communities have thought 
it worth while to take any notice of this 
papal menace. The Church of England 
and the Church of Scotland, we are glad to 
sce, have paid not the slightest regard to a 
challenge so irrelevant as this demand of 
unconditional surrender. The Church of 
the city of Calvin could not resist the temp- 
tation, and accordingly there has issued 
from the Compagnie des Pasteurs at Gen- 
eva a manifesto, which no doubt immeasur- 
ably exceeds in dignity and force the ad- 
dress which evoked it. But even there, 
silence would have been the more dignified 
course. 

There are some ardent spirits in the Prot- 
estant, perhaps some in the Romish Church, 
who looke forward to the Council as a means 
of approximation between the two commu- 
nions. But it must be remarked that the 
Council is only one party in the transaction. 





Germany and France, the Conventions of 
America, must have a voice in the matter, 
as distinct as that of the Assembiy of the 
Vatican.* Doubtless the mere discussion 
of points of difference is always useful; but 
its usefulness depends on a fair field of ac- 
tion, and on the equal footing of the par- 
ties concerned. Here there is none such, 
All Protestants are carefully excluded, and 
it would be a mere mockery to propose 
schemes of union when the chief persons 
concerned have no chance of being heard. 

The coming Council, therefore, is not, in 
any proper sense, an (cumenical Council. 
It is nota Council of the old Roman Em- 
pire. That is an institution which is dead 
and buried with the past. It is not a Coun- 
cil in which the laity are represented with 
the clergy. For the first time it excludes 
them. It is not a Council in which all parts 
of- Christendom are represented. The 
Eastern Churches, though invited, have de- 
clined to come. The Protestant Churches 
were merely insulted, and have not been 
invited at all. It is, therefore, a Council 
of the Latin Church and nothing more. 
But a gathering of all the Bishops, even of 
a single Church, is not without its import- 
ance — and may not be without its use — 
especially when the communion thus repre- 
sented is incontestably one of the most an- 
cient, and in some respects the most wide- 
ly spread and the most energetic, of all. It 
is in fact at once more and less than a 
Church. Its strength, as well as its vice, 
consists in its being a powerful party which 
numbers its partisans by thousands, and 
which has adherents even in the Churches 
not directly owing allegiance to it. In the 
name of this party, its organs claim to speak 
with authority on all the questions which now 
agitate Christendom. tr its Council can 
solve these, it will, whether its credentials 
be sound or unsound, have fulfilled a great 
work, and have gone far to justify the pre- 
tentions which the See of Rome makes to 
the primacy of the civilized world. If it 
fails in its attempt, then both it and the 


* It is needless to observe that no individuals, even 
if they were allowed to be present, could negotiate, 
either for England or Germany, matters we pate | 
national recognition. Bishop Doyle, who had more 
sanguine, and at the same time far more enlightened 
views on the subject of an equal union than any of 
his successors in Ireland or England, acknowledged 
that such a union must be effected ‘‘ by a bill passed 
through Parliament, not so‘long as the Declaration 
of Rights,” and that ‘‘ of the Canons of Trent which 
might or might aot be received in England, many 
were perfectly ee Ta to her, and a substitute 
for others might be found in our Acts of Parliament.” 
(Fitzpatrick’s Life of Bishop Doyle, vol. i. p. 336.) 
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Church which it represents will stand con- 
victed of a most arrogant usurpation. 

We do not speak of the splendours of the 
ceremonial which is to accompany the Coun- 
cil. That, we doubt not, will be an entire 
success. The magnificence of the building 
— Pagan though it seemed in the eyes of 
Pugin —the artistic arrangement of the 
dresses, and the well-known devotion of 
the amiable Pontiff to exhibitions of this 
character, are guarantees for the beauty of 
the spectacle. This will be all that stran- 
gers will be permitted to witness, and with 
this they are sure to be delighted. But 
this willno more be the Council than the 
pageant of opening Parliament is the Par- 
liament. 

It is when the pageant is finished that the 
real work will begin. We pass over the 
se esempet difficulties. When M. de 

aistre said that a Council in modern times 
was a chimera, he was partly thinking of 
the vast extension of the Church to regions 
beyond the possibility of intercommunion 
with each other. It might be thought that 
this objection was in some degree met by 
the facilities of communication which in our 
latter days have brought all parts of the 
earth within easy distance. But this ap- 
parent approximation is in fact only an in- 
crease of the difficulty. The prelates, when 
assembled, must, unless they are mere pup- 
pets, debate; and, if ~ debate, must 
find a common language. It is perhaps just 
possible that, as in diplomatic conferences 
and congresses, the French language might 
be adopted as the vehicle. Yet we doubt 
whether the Sclavonic prelates within or 
without the borders of Rome, the Spanish 
or the Irish prelates, whether of the Old or 
of the New World, would be equal to a dis- 
cussion in the tongue of Voltaire and of 
Bossuet. And we believe that, in point of 
fact, the alternative is Latin. ‘To those who 
know what medieval Latin is, and what the 
subjects that would need discussion, it is 
not too much to say that this at once would 
present an almost insuperable bar to any 
adequate deliberations concerning them. 


If ‘* language” generally ‘‘ is given to man | gu 


to conceal his thoughts,” much more is this 
true of Latin when used as a vehicle for 
modern thoughts; most of all, of such Latin 
as forms the staple of the official declara- 
tions of the Papal Court. We have heard 
a witty saying, in which two divines, one 
lean and mystical, the other pompous and 
portly, were described, the one as the 


shadow of something, the other as the sub- a 


stance of nothing. If metaphysical German 


disquisition sometimes looks like the shadow 
of something, the Papal Latin declamation 


usually looks like the substance of noth- 


ing. 

i. Amongst the questions which the 
Council must discuss, some must immedi- 
ately arise which can hardly be evaded 
without covering the assembly with shame. 

1. The first is that which relates to the 
basis on which the Pontifical system of 
later days has been built up. Mr. 
Ffoulkes has forcibly set forth in his able 
— the emphatic terms in which the 

ecretals of Isidore have been authorita- 
tively proclaimed as the strength of the 
whole Roman cause, and has no less ferci- 
bly denounced their entirely fabulous char- 
acter. These Decretels are either what 
the Council of Trent and the authorities of 
Rome have hitherto maintained them to be, 
the genuine grounds of the Papal jurisdic- 
tion — or what the unwavering criticism of 
the modern civilized world declares them to 
be—a gross imposture. Between these 
two the coming Council must decide. To 

ass the question by, is to confess itself 
incompetent to treat of the very foundation 
of all its claims. 

Again, there are the questions which have 
been raised in regard to the Creeds. The 
use of thet Nicene Creed, in its present 
shape, in every Church of Christendom, is 
unquestionably condemned by the Council 
of Chalcedon. The introduction of the 
clause Filioque is not only contrary to the 
decree of Chalcedon, but forms the main 
dogmatical point of difference between the 
East and West. The Athanasian Creed, 
which embodies this clause under the sanc- 
tion of the most terrible anathemas, has un- 
der the cover of a false name been received 
into the Roman system. Every one of these 
questions must now be decided. Not tode- 
cide them is a confession of weakness, to 
which no other Church could with safety 
condescend. If the Church of England, for 
example, were summoned for the purpose 
of settling the basis of its worship, it would 


* The Church’s Creed and the Crown’s Creed, pp. 


t This is the only weak point in Mr. Ffoulkes’s ar- 
ment, which is successfully hit by his adversary in 
the “Dublin Review.” Mr. Ffoulkes speaks as if 
the only breaches of the rulelaid down by the Coun- 
cils of Ephesus and Chalcedon were the insertion of 
Filioque into the Nicene Creed, and the adoption of 
the Athanasian Creed. The Dublin Reviewer points 
out what Mr. Ffoulkes has overlooked, that the Ni- 
cene Creed in its present form (of what is sometimes 
called the Constantinopolitan Creed), quite irrespec- 
tively of the insertion of Filioque, is full of varia- 
tions from the original Nicene Creed, and is there- 
' fore as much prohibited from general use by the 
ecree of Ephesus as the documents of which Mr. 
Ffoulkes speaks. This fact, however, whilst it 
roves the anomalous position of all the Churches 
| in Christendom, rather intensifies the responsibilit, 

laid on the coming Council of going into the whols 
entangled question and clearing it up once for all. 
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find it impossible to pass by the creed falsely 
ascribed to Athanasius. The divines of 1689 
felt that it was necessary to deal with so 
burning a question. The American branch 
of the English Church at once solved the 
scandal by removing its cause. 

But, whilst Protestant Churches might 
plead that they had received, not intro- 
duced, these changes, the Church of Rome 
is directly responsible forthem. Onat least 
two of these points — the forged Decretals, 
and the interpolated Creed —a challenge 
has been distinctly offered by one of its own 
members. And this challenge has had such 
a worldwide circulation, that no plea for 
overlooking it can be urged in vindication 
of the obscurity of the author. If after Mr. 
Ffoulkes’s appeal to the Council, the Council 
takes no notice of it, Mr. Ffoulkes may 
fairly claim that he has vanquished the 
Church of Rome itself. He has given to the 
Pope a nut to crack, which will have been 
returned to him unbroken. 

2. There is another kindred question 
which must be solved at the very threshold 
of all discussion. Indeed its importance is 
so obvious that a prevailing opinion in one 
large section of Roman Catholic Christen- 
dom is, that the Council will have been con- 
vened altogether in vain, unless it gives a 
definite answer. It is the question of the 
infallible authority of the Church — in whom 
it resides, with what limits, or on what sub- 
jects. 

The main stress of this question hinges 
on the desire of a party in the Roman Church, 
including the Pontiff himself, to invest the 
Pope with the personal attribute of infalli- 
bility. We do not here enter on the truth 
or falsehood — if we may use such expres- 
sions in regard to such a subject — of the 
alleged opinion. But what we would insist 
upon is, that it is an opinion which has ab- 
solutely no meaning unless it is strictly 
and elaborately defined. If indeed it were 
meant to be asserted that every one of the 
220 Popes had been, and all their succes- 
sors will be to the end of time, absolutely 
incapable of error, on every subject, in 
every utterance, at every moment of their 
lives — then, however strange such a doc- 
trine might be, however contrary to facts 
and to experience, it would at least be per- 
fectly intelligible; and, should the Council 
lay down this as the future rule of the 
Church, it will have the credit of having 
secured, so far as it is possible by any hu- 
man legislation, an absolute and unassaila- 
ble autocracy for the whole of the Roman 
Catholic moss Fi The Noetianism of Pope 
Callistus, the Arianism of ~— Liberius, 
the Eutychianism of Pope Vigilius, the 





Monothelitism of Pope Honorius,* the d/- 
nunciations of Honorius as a heretic by the 
Popes themselves; the servile adulation 
lavished by Gregory I. on the infamous 
Phocas and the infamous Brunehaut; the 
fierce anathemas of Gregory VII. ; the per- 
secuting edicts of Innocent III.; the loose 
sayings of Alexander VI. or Leo X.; the 
condemnation of Galileo by the decrees of 
Urban VIII.; the clever jests of Benedict 
XIV.; the tolerant maxims of Clement 
XIV.; the extravagant doctrines of Pius 
1X.,— must one and all be accepted as the 
utterances of absolute truth. Catholics will 
then at least know, without doubt, what they 
are to believe ; Protestants will at least know 
without doubt, what they have to attack. 

But if this ‘* personal infallibility ” be not 
positively and without qualification laid 
down by the Council, then it will be its duty 
to define exactly, and with the utmost pre- 
cision, what are the limits of the Pope’s 
oracular powers. It is useless to urge that 
such a definition need not be made. It 
must be made, if any consolation or guid- 
ance to doubting spirits is to be received at 
all from the belief in such an oracle. If not 
all the Pope’s utterances are infallible, then 
it is doubly necessary to declare which are 
fallible, and which are not. If it is said 
that those are infallible which he makes not 
in his own person, but officially and ex ca- 
thedrd, then it is necessary to define what is 
meant by an official utterance. Is it in a 
Council, or out of a Council? is it in St. 
Peter’s Chair, or in the Vatican Palace? 
is it through his ministers, or by his own 
unassisted wisdom? is it through a letter, 
or a decree, ora Bull? Or again, if it be 
said that not his official utterances on all 
subjects, but only on matters of faith, are 
absolutely true, then again it is necessary to 
define what are matters of faith. Do they 
or do they not include matters of historical 
fact? ¢ If they exclude matters of fact, 
then it will be necessary to exclude declara- 
tions on such events as the Immaculate 
Conception, or the Assumption of the Vir- 
gin Mary; the former involving physical as 
well as historical proof, the latter involving 


* The heresy of Pope Honorius has been made 
the subject of a special work by one of the most 
learned of modern Roman Catholics, Mr. Renouf. 

t The Syllabus of Pius 1X. lays down as the errors 
to be condemned the following propositions: — 
“The doctrine of those who compare the Roman 
Pontiff to a Prince free and acting in the ancient 
Church is a doctrine which prevailed in the middle 
ages.”” And again, ‘‘ The excessive pretensions of 
the Roman Pontiffs contributed to the division of 
the Church into Eastern and Western.’”’ Here are 
two Papal decrees on historical matters of fact. Are 
oe to be received or not? If not, then by what 
rig t, or for what purpose, did the Pope call upon 
the faithful to accept them? 
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a careful investigation of dubious traditions, 
which even Roman Catholics like Tillemont 
have rejected, and which the declaration of 
the General Council of Ephesus contra- 
dicted. If,,on the other hand, these and 
like events are included within the limits of 
the oracular utterances, then it will be 
necessary either to admit the authority of 
the Pope, on all matters of history and sci- 
ence — amongst others, the system of Gali- 
leo — or else to draw up new and special rules 
by which these shall be excluded. It is not 
enough to say that some historical events 
or scientific statements relate to religion, 
and others: to history and science. The 
very difficulty which has always arisen in 
such questions is, that the one party insists 
on regarding them as within the province, 
the other as without the province, of relig- 
ion. The questions of astronomy, geology, 
ethnology, are precisely those which now 
agitate the religious mind, by being on the 
confines of the material and immaterial 
worlds. If the Pope cannot pronounce on 
these, he may as well pronounce on none. 
At any rate, they stand or fall with those to 
which we have just referred, relating to the 
life of the Virgin, unless they are carefully 
and specifically eliminated by the decree, or 
whatever it be, by which the Council makes 
over any additional power, either to the 
Pope or to any other authority. For it is, 
after all, not only a question of the authority 
of the Pope, but of the Council itself; and 
if of the Pope, which Pope, if there are 
two, or if of the Council, what Councils, 
when Councils themselves disagree. The 
rugged lines of Richard Baxter are strictly 
to the point; * in this matter Catholics and 
Protestants are alike in confusion, both in 
attack and defence, unless it is known be- 
forehand who and what it is which speaks 
with the authority which one party claims, 
and the other disputes : — 


** None can tell whom for sovereign we must 
take, 
Nor what the laws are from which none can 
swerve; 
Must Pope or Council this great sovereign be, 
Is’t monarchy or aristocracy ? 
Or is it mix’d, or must they both agree? 
Or is it the diffus’d democracy ? 
Whom must we take for Pope? whom must 
we choose ? 
Which is the Pope, when there are two or 
three ? 
Must they that give the power which they use, 
Superiors, equals, or inferiors be? 
When one at Rome, one at Avignon was, 
And each a Council had which took his part, 


* Baxter’s Poems, p. 150. 
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Which for the true communion then must pass, 

Which was the Church from which none 
must depart ? 

It’s like that all the Church consent, they'll 


say, 
Then he’s no Pope whom three parts diso- 


bey. 
How shall three parts then know whom to 
obey — 
Will any serve that will usurp the name? 
When Popes damn Popes, and Councils damn 
them all, 
And Popes damn Councils, what must 
Christians do? 
When they each other’s laws damn and recall, 
How shall we know whose power then was 
true? ’? 


Nor let it be said that some of the ques- 
tions here stirred belong to a dead past — 
that the great schism of the West cannot be 
revived, and that no one now is perplexed 
by the rivalry of Pope or Anti-Pope, which, 
in fact, prepared the way for the great re- 
volt of the Reformation, but which it is now 
convenient to forget as though it had never 
been. Ifin that particular form these per- 
plexities are laid to sleep, yet in analogous 
forms they are as alive and fresh as ever, 
within all the circles which they concern. 
Which of its predecessors is the Council to 
acknowledge as valid? The Council of 
Constance is enumerated, in the solemn 
declaration in the Church of Trent, as 
amongst those which preceded that which 
there held its last sittings. In numbers, 
importance, solemnity, it ranks amongst 
the very first of these assemblies; yet, 
strange to say, there is a large, perhaps an 
overwhelming, majority of the present Ro- 
man Catholic Church which denies its au- 
thority.* Again, the Council of Trent it- 
self was not acknowledged in the Church 
of France until after the great Revolution. 
It is now generally received as the last and 
chief exponent of the doctrines of the Ro- 
man Church. These are preliminary ques- 
tions which cannot be evaded — either the 
Council of Constance is legitimate or not; 
either the Council of Trent is legitimate or 
not. Is it or is it not open to a devout 
Roman Catholic to question the decrees of 
those two bodies? or, if not, why not? 
And again, it is well known that in Ger- 
many the most learned, the most moderate, 
the most enlightened professors of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church have considerable 
doubts as to the binding character of the 
very Council which is now summoned to- 


* The ene 4 of Orleans (p. gh- 
teen, but touches the Council of Constance with a 
very vacillating hand. ‘‘ Plusieurs sessions du Con- 
cile de Constance sont aussi regardees comme (cue 
meniques.’’ 


13) enumerates ei 
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gether, and still more of those decrees 
which at different times have been pressed 
on the acceptance of the faithful by the 
** congregations ” or ‘* committees” of the 
Roman Court. These doubts are patent to 
all the world. The question which is con- 
cisely put by Mr. Lecky is again and again 
asked by devout Roman Catholics. 


*« If the attribute of infallibility be ascribed to 
@ particular church, an inductive reasoner will 
not be content with inquiring how far an infalli- 
ble church would be a desirable thing, or how 
far certain ancient words may be construed as a 
prediction of its appearance; he will examine, 
by a wide and careful survey of ecclesiastical 
history, whether this church has actually been 
immutable and consistent in its teaching; wheth- 
er it has never been affected by the ignorance or 
the passion of the age; whether its influence has 
uniformly been exerted on the side which proved 
to be true; whether it has never supported by 
its authority scientific views which were after- 
wards demonstrated to be false, or countenanced 
and consolidated popular errors, or thrown ob- 
stacles in the path of those who were afterwards 
recognized as the enlighteners of mankind,”’ * 


Such doubts have recently been ex- 
pounded in a series of significant articles in 
the ‘‘ Allgemeine Zeitung ; ” they have been 
proclaimed in more than one eloquent ad- 
dress of Professor Déllinger. They led to 
the birth, they led, we may also say, to the 
extinction, of the most learned of all Eng- 
lish Roman Catholic, we may add, one of 
the most learned of all English periodicals 
— the ‘* Home and Foreign Review.” We 
ourselves, on several occasions, have called 
attention to this powerful school — power- 
ful not perhaps in numbers, but in virtue, 
in education, in intelligence. It would be 
treason to them, treason to the interests of 
Christianity and of reason as represented 
in them, to overlook the danger to which 
they are exposed by any premature or vio- 
lent suppression of the constitutional liber- 
ties they now enjoy. There have been 
whispers of an intention in high quarters to 
cut short all discussion on these weighty 
questions by a sudden stroke of policy 
which shall anticipate instead of following 
deliberation. We can only say that if any 
conceivable course can be imagined fatal to 
the pretensions of an assembly professing 
to act in behalf of Christendom and of the 
interests of Christianity, it would be a 
course at once so dastardly and so auda- 
cious, so stupid and so cunning, as the one 
which has been indicated. ‘* What is the 
English for coup d'état 2?” was the question 


* Lecky’s “History of European Morals,’ vol. i. 
pp. 379. 380, 7” 
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put some eighteen years ago to a sagacious 
observer of the convulsions of France at 
that time. ‘* There is but one English 
word for it,” was the severe but complete 
answer, ‘“‘and that is High Treason.” 
** What,” we may ask in like manner, ** is 
the English word for coup déglise2?” 
There is no English word for it. it is a 
profane abuse of religion, a grotesque in- 
trusion of the worst trickery of secular poli- 
tics into the most sacred regions, whicl 
may be found, perhaps, now and then, in 
Protestant and in English ecclesiastical as- 
semblies, but which is scouted whenever it 
appears, and which is as yet too little rec- 
ognized to have received a name or evena 
condemnation. An unexpected and spon- 
taneous enthusiasm in an excited gathering 
is intelligible. An elaborate conclusion 
formed after careful discussion is intelligi- 
ble. But a preconcerted inspiration, a de- 
liberation conducted by acclamation, is a 
contradiction in terms. ; 

These are some of the preliminary points 
that the Council must determine, either by 
passing them by, and so leaving them as 
they are now, open questions, or else by 
defining them so explicitly as to admit of no 
mistake as to its own meaning. 

But supposing such a determination on 
either side, there still remain a multitude 
of problems which, under any circumstances, 
a grave assembly of divines summoned from 
all parts of the world must be expected to 
encounter, much more an assembly which 
claims to be the authorized interpreter of 
the sentiments, it would fain say, of all 
Christendom, certainly of a large and im- 

ortant part of it. When the so-called 

an-anglican synod was held in England 
three years ago, it was felt and urged that 
so large a gathering would not be justified 
unless they did or said something worthy 
of the occasion. The answer made was 
that, not being an authorized synod, it was 
enough for the prelates to have met, con- 
ferred, and parted — that the practical and 
social advantage was the main purpose 
aimed at, and that any further or more defi- 
nite results were not to be expected. This 
is in fact what happened. But it was felt 
both by the promoters and opponents of 
the conference that such advantages were 
hardly worth the risk and turmoil of such a 
gathering, and, in point of fact, some faint 
though futile attempts were made to import 
into it questions of a graver and more dog- 
matic character. In like manner, when 
the notion of the Gcumenical Council was 
first started at Rome, three years ago, a 
series of propositions were submitted by 
the Papal Court to the Roman Catholic 
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bishops, to the number, we believe, of 
seventeen, bearing chiefly on minute points 
of ecclesiastical discipline, which, whatever 
way they were settled, would not have done 
much good or harm to the Church, but 
which would hardly seem to have been 
worthy of the discussion of all the prelates 
of so great and widespread a communion. 
They related, for example, to the question 
whether heretics ean be sponsors in baptism, 
under what limitations episcopal licenses 
should be granted for marriages, what is 
the best mode for maintaining the gravity 
of preachers, the orthodoxy of schoolmas- 
ters, and of clerical instructors, &c. &c. 

But these propositions were soon aban- 
doned. In France, they were seen to re- 
late to questions which had there long 
become extinct, and the natural desire for 
something more congruous to the occasion 
has prompted the authors of the Council to 
take a wider range. Besides those serious 
controversies, to which we have already 
adverted, concerning the fountain of author- 
ity in the Roman Church, we are told that 
the Bishops will be called upon to deliberate 
on the following topics : — 


**], Pantheism, naturalism, and absolute ra- 
tionalism. 2, Modified rationalism. 3. Indif- 
ferentism and tolerance. 4, Socialism, commu- 
nism, secret societies, Bible societies, and cleri- 
cal liberal societies. 5. Errors with respect to 
the Church and her rights. 6, Errors with re- 
spect to natural and Christian morals. 7. Er- 
rors with respect to Christian marriage. 8. 
Errors with respect to the sovereignty of the Ro- 
man Pontiff. 9. Errors with respect to modern 
liberalism.”? 


We will not dwell on the intrinsic vice of 
a catalogue of subjects, all approached from 
a polemical point of view — one long series 
of negations, without any attempt at affirm- 
ation. Nor do we dwell on the portentous 
omen that the errors attacked are all on one 
side. There is not a word of ‘the errors 
with respect to superstition,” — the ‘‘ errors 
with respect to modern fanaticism” — or 
‘* intolerance and persecution,” or ‘* pious 
frauds” and ‘‘ false miracles.” The mere 
enumeration is in itself a confession of 
weakness in the body from which it could 
emanate. The field, however, is in itself 
sufficiently ample, though, if the Council 
be what it claims to be, not too large for its 
decisions to cover. We will confine our- 
selves to topics within that range, which, 
having been stirred within the Roman 
Church itself, absolutely clamour for solu- 
tion. Bossuet’s famous work on ‘ The 


Variations of Protestantism” was consid- 
ered a masterpiece of polemics. The ‘‘ Va- 
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riations of the Catholic Church,” though 
less open, are not the less real. Let any- 
one who dreams of the uniformity of belief 
in the Roman Catholic Church read the 
condemnation of Mr. Ffoulkes by Mr. Mar- 
shall, of both of them by the ‘* Dublin 
Review,” and of all three by the ‘* West- 
minster Gazette.” These and a hundred 
like ‘‘ variations” must now be either ac- 
knowledged or suppressed. 

It is evident that unless the Church of 
Rome is altogether to abdicate its claims as 
a guide of Christendom, its chief Council 
must enter into the questions which agitate 
the modern world on the nature and au- 
thority of the Sacred Books. The question 
itself, whether it be a duty or a sin to read 
the Bible, is for pious Roman Catholics 
still uncertain. In most of the northern 
countries of Europe, it is read by them, as 
far as we know, without scruple. In Italy 
and Spain, it is as generally forbidden. 
Societies for disseminating translations of 
the Bible are ranked by Gregory XVI. and 
Pius IX. in company with ‘the secret 
societies, which have emerged from their 
obscurity to devastate and destroy all that 
is most venerable.”* On the further ques- 
tion of Biblical interpretation it is usual 
for Roman Catholics to taunt the Pro- 
testant Churches with the laxity of their 
rule. But it is clear that this laxity, how- 
ever much in fact it may be practically lim- 
ited in the Roman Church, is in theory the 
same as with us. No decree of Trent, no 
decree of any Pope or Council, has 
hitherto defined either the limits of inspira- 
tion, or the authorship, of any of the 
Sacred Books. The elevation of the Apo- 
erypha to an equal rank with the Old and 
New Testament was indeed effected in the 
fourth session of the Council of Trent, 
where only fifty-eight bishops were present, 
of whom more than forty were Italians.t 
The text of the Vulgate was alone recog- 
nized as sacred. But what the precise 
nature and authority of any of these books 
is, or what the precise relation of the Vul- 
gate, with its confessed and manifold errors, 
to the original text, has never been de- 
clared. And, although from the absence 
of free inquiry in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, less advantage is taken of this lati- 
tude with them than with us, yet it is well 
known that at least among German Catho- 
lics, these questions are debated with a 
boldness which would startle and shock 
many a stout English churchman and many 


* See the strange passage in the “Letter of Pius 
IX.,” p. 17. 1866. 

+t Bishop Wordsworth on the “ Proposed Coun- 
cil,” p. 20. 
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an orthodox French Protestant. Déllinger 
and his disciples, however much they for a 
time have held their peace, are known to 
exist ; and the Council must either, by con- 
demning them, shut out of the Communion 
of Rome its most distinguished luminaries, 
or by admitting them, admit those very 
doctrines and that very liberty which it has 
been the fashion of Roman and Romanizing 
ecclesiastics to treat as the worst crimes of 
Protestantism. Monsignore Nardi, we see, 
is secretary of the ‘‘ congregation” or 
** committee ” which is to decide these 
momentous questions touching the authority 
of the sacred Scriptures. It will be inte- 
resting to those who know the acuteness of 
that accomplished but (we may say without 
offence) somewhat secular ecclesiastic, to 
watch the direction which he will give, as 
the representative of the Universal Church, 
to the most delicate of all theological prob- 
lems. 

Akin to the limits imposed on the study 
of the Sacred Books, are the safeguards 
which the Church of Rome has hitherto 
imposed on the study of literature gen- 
erally. Dr. Newman, in fact, in his 
** Apologia,” regards this restraint on the 
search after truth as the chief reason for 
the existence of the oracular authority of 
the Church. ‘It is a working instrument 
in the course of human affairs for smiting 
hard and throwing back the immense energy 
of the aggressive * intellect.” Down to 
this time, with the exception —a great 
and awful exception, it is true—of the 
case of Galileo, the Church of Rome has 
not come into official and declared opposi- 
tion with science. ‘‘ The secular sciences 
as they now exist ” (we again quote the 
words of Dr. Newmant) “ are a novelty in 
the world, and there has not yet been time 
for a history of relations between theology 
and these new methods of knowledge.” 
But now the time is come. Either the 
Council must confess itself incompetent to 
deal with these questions, or it must de- 
clare that latitude of boundless speculation 
is allowed, or it must grapple with them in 
detail. Whichever course it takes, it can 
not avoid a decision. Not to decide is to 
decide. It will not be enough then for an 
enlightened Catholic to say, as Dr. New- 
man says, ‘‘ Till that authority passes de- 
crees on purely physical subjects, and calls 
on me to subscribe them, it has no ten- 
dency by its acts to interfere with my pri- 
vate judgment on those points.” 

The Council must either pass decrees 
which will so interfere, or it must declare 


t Ibid. p. 406, 


* Apologia, p. 383. 
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that the judgment on Galileo was false; 
that the Jesuits, who published the ‘‘ Prin- 
cipia ” of Newton as a hypothetical fiction, 
lest they should come in conflict with the 
decrees of pontiffs condemning the motion 
of the earth, are now free to publish what 
they like; that Lyell and Darwin may be 
faithful sons of the Church; that the theo- 
ries of the Bishop of Natal are admissible. 
To say with Dr. Newman that the Church 
‘** never will pass such decrees, because it 
has not the power,” is simply to take for 
granted the whole controversy at issue. It 
has decided once in the case of Galileo. Its 
leading divines have challenged the Protes- 
tant Churches to decide in the controversies 
of modern criticism. Its most eager parti- 
sans claim such a power on its behalf. It 
may be, as Dr. Newman believes, that ‘‘ the 
main purpose” of the Church of Rome is 
‘*to originate nothing, and to serve as a 
sort of remora* or break in the develop- 
ment of doctrine.” In that case, free in- 
quiry will gain by knowing that it has no 
more to fear from its oldenemy. The vis- 
ion of Bunyan would indeed be fulfilled, 
and the ‘‘ giant Pope” would have no more 
power to hurt the travellers who pass along 
that perilous way. But, in that case, the 
whole idea of the Index ‘* Librorum Prohib- 
itorum ” must be abandoned. Now is come 
the hour when the whole of that elaborate 
censorship on the literature of Europe must 
be revised, and either condemned or con- 
firmed. Down to this time it might be sup- 
posed that these singular judgments pre- 

ared with so much care ‘‘in the Apostolic 

alace of the Quirinal,” might be of uncer- 
tain authority. Bunt now the sons and 
daughters of Rome have a right to know 
whether these ‘‘condemnations and pro- 
scriptions ” are really valid or not ; whether 
they may or may not ‘‘ dare to publish, or 
read, or possess” some of the most inter- 
esting books in the world, or whether they 
are bound *‘ to deliver them up under pain 
of exclusion from the benefits of absolu- 
tion.” Now is the time for them to know 
whether they may or may not with a safe 
conscience read Bacon’s ¢ ‘‘ De Augmentis 
Scientiarum,” or Barclay’s ¢ ‘* Apology for 
the Society of Friends,” Bayle’s § Diction- 
ary, or Benjamin of Tudela’s Travels, Gro- 
tius || ‘On the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
endl Sarpi’s J ‘‘ History of the Council of 

rent,” Legh Richmond’s ** ‘‘ Dairyman’s 
Daughter,” Hallam’s t+ ‘‘ Middle Ages,” — 
and ‘‘ Constitutional History of England,” 


* Apolo . 408. P. 28. 
t Teen ee a P. 97. 
Ibid. p. 29 oe 


t L P. 148. 
§ Pp. 33, 35. tt Pp. 118, 157, 183. 
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Hume and *Gibbon, the ‘* Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” and Milton’s . ‘** Paradise 
Lost,” Prideaux’st ‘* Connexion between 
Sacred and Profane History,” Selden and 
Puffendorf, St.-Beuve’s ‘*‘ Port Royal,” and 
Whately’s ‘‘ Logic,” Bunsen’s ‘* Hippoly- 
tus,” and Mill's ‘Political Economy,” 
Adolphe Monod’s ‘ Lucille,” and Victor 
Hugo's *‘ Misérables.” 

e Index must henceforth become a 
new and living power, or, with all its vener- 
able sanctions, be laid up in the sepulchre 
of the most lifeless of all the dead books 
which, by a Mezentian process, it has en- 
deavoured to attach, by one undiscriminat- 
ing sentence of condemnation, to the most 
living and fruitful works of human piety 
and genius. 

A wide division exists in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church on the acts of devotion to be 
paid to i objects of religious venera- 
tion. The pilgrimages to Lough Derg, in 
Ireland, for example, are either right or 
wrong. In 1497, the sanctuary was abol- 
ished by the Pope, and in 1522, orders 
were issued to prevent ‘‘the fable” from 
appearing in the Roman Breviary. Will the 
Goaneil stand by the enlightened policy of 
Pope Innocent VIII. or by the darkness of 
Celtic superstition ? The House of Loretto 
has received the sanction of several Popes, 
as the identical mansion which was trans- 

tted from Palestine to Italy. This opin- 
ion is contested by many—probably by 
most — educated Catholics. Here is a 
Council summoned within a hundred miles 
of Loretto, for the first time that any body 
with like pretensions has appeared since the 

uestion of the Holy House has attracted 
the observation of Europe. If it cannot 
settle a question which so directly concerns 
the truthfulness, the honour, the welfare of 
its own immediate neighbourhood, it abdi- 
cates all claims to settle the concerns of 
other countries and other Churches. 

Again, there have been, and are still, 
Roman Catholics who would join the decla- 
ration put forth (under stress, no doubt, of 

litical circumstances) in 1825 : —‘‘ Cursed 
is he that prays to imagest or relics.” 
‘* Cursed is he that believes the saints in 
heaven to be his redeemers, that prays to 
them as such, or that gives honour to them, 
or to any creature whatsoever.” 

It would seem difficult to reconcile these 
sentiments with the devotions paid through- 
out Italy and Spain to images and relics, 
or with the prayers to the Virgin Mary as 
co-redemptress, &c., quoted again and 
again by Dr. Pusey in his somewhat war- 


° >. 227, 257. + P. 304. 
¢ Fitzpatrick’s “ Doyle,” vol. 1. p. 893. 
LIVING AGE, 
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like ‘*‘ Eirenicon.” The Council cannot 
avoid the responsibility either of permitting 
a latitude recognized in no other Church on 

uestions equally momentous, or of con- 
demning one or other of these two contend- 
ing views. 

here are few questions which rise more 
frequently to the lips of inquiring Protes- 
tants, and few to which the answers given 
are so hesitating and ambiguous, as those 
which relate, not to the use or abuse merely, 
but to the very meaning of the indulgences 
so freely promised for certain specified acts 
of devotion. Nor is it only Protestants who 
are perplexed. It is recorded that St. Philip 
Neri was asked during the great Jubilee at 
Rome, how many thousand persons had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the benefit of the Indul- 
gences. ‘* The Saint, who,” we are told, 
‘*was a man divinely inspired, remained si- 
lent for a few moments, and at length re- 
plied, with more veracity than humility, 
* Only myself and an old woman.’”* What 
‘* the divinely inspired man ” was able to state 
thus precisely in this perplexed question, it 
is surely not too much to ask from a divinely- 
inspired Council. 

f all the doctrines of the Roman Church 
there is none perhaps which has acquired 
such a character for Saguetie certainty, and 
none which is left in such complete ambi- 
guity, as Transubstantiation. The Bishop 
of St. David’s ¢ and the Dean of Christ 
Church have pointed out this with such per- 
spicuity as to leave no occasion for further 
discussion. The Council of Trent is incon- 
sistent with itself and with the canon of the 
mass, and both with the popular sentiment 
on the subject. A Council which shall leave 
this question unsolved, or in its present per- 
plexed condition, will have dealt a more fa- 
tal blow to dogmatic authority than any ever 
aimed by any Protestant attacks on this fa- 
mous doctrine. It turns, as we know, on 
the scholastic distinction between substance 
and accidents, or, if we prefer so to put it, 
between substance and matter. The great- 
est modern Roman Catholic theologian 
boldly says, ‘‘ What do I know of substance 
or matter? just as much as the greatest. phi- 
losopher, and that is nothing at all. The 
Catholic doctrine leaves phenomena alone. 
It does not say that the phenomena go; on 
the contrary, it says that the phenomena 
remain. Nor does it say that the phenome- 
na are in several places at once. It deals 
with what no one on earth ¢ knows anything 


* Fitzpatrick’s “ Doyle,” vol. ii, p. 155. 

+ Bishop Thirlwall’s ‘‘ Charge ”’ in 1857, and Dean 
Liddell’s Sermon on “ The Real Presence,” preached 
at Oxford in 1867. _ _- 

t Newman’s “ Of Logic,”’ p. 375. 
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about, ‘‘ the material substances themselves.” | vering on this crucial question, ‘‘ or else 
Surely, if this is Transubstantiation,— if it for ever after hold its peace ” on matters in 


be something of which the very terms are so 
obscure that ‘‘ no one on earth knows any- 
thing about them,” — this is the very subject 
on which an infallible or supreme tribunal is 
bound to enlighten the dense ignorance 
which prevails even ina mind so acute as 
Dr. Newman’s,— in which it is the bounden 
duty of the first Council of the Vatican to 
explain the long and deeply misunderstood 
dogma of the fourth Council of the Lateran. 

t perhaps is hard to ask the Council to 
undertake the solution of the difficult social 
questions which agitate the modern world ; 
yet it has included them within its range; 
and there are some, at any rate, which have 
been so long before mankind that an answer 
may be positively demanded, and indeed 
has been, to a certain extent, attempted 
from the authorities of the Roman Church. 
It may be remembered that the present eo 
addressed a pastoral letter to the Catholic 
Bishops of America during the civil war. 
If there was any one point on which the 
Father of Christendom might have been ex- 
pected to interpose decisively, it was on the 
question whether slavery was, as one of the 
contending parties alleged, an anti-christian, 
or, as the other no less positively asserted, 
a divine institution. On the grave question 


** The oracle was dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Run through the arched vault.’’ 


No doubt, as at Delphi, there were strong 
political reasons why the sacred tripod 
should have been silent or ambiguous; and 
perhaps now the altered condition of affairs 
may on that problem leave it free to speak. 
But there are other questions as to prop- 
erty, and social economy, which ‘* commun- 
ism” suggests, on which the Pope may still 
find it inexpedient, and yet be called to de- 
liver his judgment; or, if not the Pope, the 
Council ; but, if neither, then the doubt may 
well arise, whether, after all, the ancient 


power 
** from his shrine 

Cin no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving.”’ 


Is mendicancy, for example, a good or an 
evil? No question can be more important 
to the well-being of the poorer classes. 
Yet the Roman Church has either remained 
silent on this serious matter, or else has, as 
in Italy and Spain, thrown its whole weight 
into the scale of indiscriminate almsgiving.* 
** Let it now speak” without doubt or wa- 


* See the case well put in Lecky’s “ History of 
European Morals,” vol it p. 1038. 7” - 





which it thus expresses its ignorance or in- 
capacity. 

A class of questions clamouring for deci- 
sion are those which relate to the popular 
opinions current, and often encouraged by 
high authority, inthe Roman Catholic Church 
on the future state. ‘‘It is the custom,” 
says Mr. Lecky, ‘* for Catholic priests now, 
as it was formerly, to stain the imaginations 
of young children by ghastly pictures of 
future misery, to imprint upon the virgin 
mind atrocious images which they hoped, 
not unreasonably, might prove indelible.” 
And he quotes as ‘one of the infamous 
publications circulated for this object,” a 
tract ‘for children and young persons,” 
called ‘* The Sight of Hell,” by the Rev. J. 
Furniss, C. S. S. R., published permissu 
superiorum, in Dublin and London. We 
shrink from reproducing the dreadful pas- 
sages which Mr. Lecky quotes. They may 
be read in his well-known pages. But we 
venture to say that it is impossible for a 
Church which allows such a tract to circu- 
late, ** by permission of superior authority,” 
to complain of the Church of England, or 
indeed of any Protestant Church, for the 
latitude conceded to the speculations of its 
individual teachers. The speculations of 
the Bishop of Natal or Mr. Voysey 
(preached certainly not permissu superio- 
rum) are, or ought to be, far less startling 
than those here extracted from the pages of 
Mr. Furniss. We are satisfied that most 
intelligent Roman Catholics would shrink 
with horror from circulating such a tract. 
They have a right to demand from the high- 
est authorities of their Church what is its 
teaching on a subject, on which, down to 
this time, it has happily expressed no au- 
thoritative opinion. This question branches 
out into another of still wider import. 
What is to be held respecting those who 
are not members of the Roman Church? 
As regards the heathen it is a question agi- 
tated from the earliest times. Tertullian 
on one side, and Justin* on the other, held 
opinions as diametrically opposite as it is 
possible to conceive. Which of these rep- 
resents the Catholic Church? Or, again, 
as to unbaptizedt children, are they loss or 


* The Council of Trent (Sess. VII. De Baptismo, 
can. 14) anathematizes those who scruple, by tempo- 
ral penalties, to enforce on baptized children the 
promises then undertaken for them by their spon- 
sors. Is there a single Catholic mother or Catholic 
father of a household north of the Alps who has not 
incurred this anathema? Is the anathema to be con- 
tinued or revoked? 

+ Fitzpatrick’s ‘‘ Doyle,” vol. 1. p. 208. “We 
consider that whoever is baptised . . . and retains 
the grace of that first adoption pure and 
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not? Was Augustine right in his terrible ' 


condemnation of these unconscious souls, 
or is there any truth in the blessed words 
which said of the innocence of unbaptised 
little children that *‘ of such was the kinge 
dom of heaven?” It is no insignificant 
question. The whole controversy of the 
Romish Church, on the lawfulness of forced 
or clandestine baptism, hangs upon the an- 
swer. The abduction of the en girl 
Esther Lyons is repudiated with horror by 
Protestant Churches; will the Council do 
as much for the abduction of the Jewish boy 
Mortara? Or, again, can heretics — that is 
Greeks, Anglicans, Protestants — be saved ? 
Every Catholic father, or brother, or hus- 
band, who has amongst the members of 
their family any who do not belong to their 
Church — every Catholic prince and states- 
man who has to deal with the mixed popu- 
lations under his rule — every Catholic the- 
ologian and philosopher who meditates on 
the condition of those illustrious sages of 
former times or present, with whom his 
studies have brought him into connexion — 
has a right to ask whether, in the judgment 
of his Church, those dearly loved souls, 
those incalculably important elements of 
national life, those venerated authorities, 
are not within the reach of the same Divine 
compassion in which he trusts himself. 
There are many ominous sentences to the 
contrary in the decrees of popes, councils, 
and synods. It is often the custom of Ro- 
man Catholic divines to cast in the teeth of 
Protestant Churches their free intercourse 
with those who differ on important theolog- 
ical doctrines. If these taunts are well 
founded, the coming Council is an oppor- 
tunity for making good their position. But 
in order to do this consistently, an anath- 
ema must also be launched against those 
Roman Catholics who, in Ireland or else- 
where, have combined with Unitarians and 
Quakers* for achieving common religious 
or political purposes; or, in America, with 
a nobler sense of Christian unity, honoured 
in New York the memory of Dr. Channing. 
The discrepancies of Protestant divines on 
important points are often matter of distress 
to anxious minds, and of cavil to hostile 
polemics. They cannot be greater than 
those revealed by Dr. Doyle’s comments on 
Dens’s Theology on this vital question. 
* Heretici recté puniuntur,” is the affirma- 


until death, he enters heaven, no matter to what | 


sect or denomination of Christians while on earth 
he may have belonged.” Hereis a position, if not 
true, at any rate intelligible. Ifso, all good Protes- 
tants, except Quakers, are saved All Quakers and 
all heathen are lost. Is either proposition the doc- 


trine of the Roman Church, or which? 
* Fitzpatrick’s ‘* Doyle,” vol. ii. pp. 334, 430. 
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‘**Shockingly false,” says 
Bishop Doyle. * Infideles baptizari pos- 
sunt compelli,”* says Dens. ‘* Non sic 
docuerunt apostoli,” observes Bishop Doyle. 
When such doctors disagree, the Council 
surely must determine. Either let the di- 
vines of the Roman Catholic Church for- 
swear the tolerance which they have learnt 
from Protestantism or from modern pro- 
gress, or let the Council openly vepadiane 
the value of dogmatic orthodoxy and the 
danger of heresy. 

The whole question of the relations of 
Church and State is one which cannot be 
evaded. The Syllabus has condemned cer- 
tain propositions as false, and this condem- 
nation must either be approved or rejected. 
‘* The ecclesiastical power ought not to ex- 
ercise its authority without the permission 
and assent of the civil government.” This 
is the basis of the constitutions of almost all 
the States of Europe. It is declared by 
the Pope to be false. What will the Coun- 
cil say? ** The Roman Pontiff ought to be 
excluded from all care and dominion of 
things temporal.” This is the position of 
many Roman Catholics in France and Ger- 
many. It has been declared by Archbishop 
Manning to be a contradiction to the first 
principles of Christianity. The Council 
must decide between the two— must de- 
clare the position of the Syllabus true or 
false — or must leave this, in the eyes of 
the eminent Prelate just quoted, vital doc- 
trine to be relegated to the class of open 
questions. ‘* The civil power, even when 
exercised by an unbelieving Prince, has an 
indirect negative power over sacred things.” 
This too is condemned by the Pope as an 
‘*error.” Every Roman Catholic in Great 
Britain in practice accepts it. Will the 
Council confirm the Pope’s declaration or 
condemn it? ‘The Church ought to be 
separate from the State, and the State from 
the Church.” This, which was condemned 
in 1852 and 1864, has been put forward by 
grave authorities as one of the very doc- 
trines which the Council is likely to affirm. 
Here is an error condemned by the Po 
submitted to the approval of the Council. 
‘*The Roman Pontiff can and ought to re- 
| concile himself with progress, with liberal- 
jism, and with modern civilization.” This 
proposition, which the Pope himself thought 
necessary to repudiate as a grievous re- 
proach, has been naturally regarded by 
some of his most devoted sons as a compli- 
|ment, and accordingly the Bishop of Or- 
leans has laboured hard to prove that it is 
so certain that the Roman Pontiff can and 


tion of Dens. 








* Fitzpatrick’s ‘‘ Doyle,’’ vol. ii. p. 204. 
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ought to reconcile himself with modern 
civilization, as to render it impossible for 
him to have intended anything so absurd as 
to condemn it. For that celebrated pam- 
phlet the Bishop received what to ignorant 
bystanders, might seem a glowing eulogy 
from the Supreme Pontiff.. But when side 
by side with this we read an equally glow- 
ing eulogy from the same source on another 
sear cage by another French prelate — de- 
ending the decrees in the Syllabus as care- 
fully as his brother of Orleans explains 
them away — when further a microscopic 
investigation detects under this very eulogy 
a covert reproof—it becomes doubly nec- 
essary for the Council to explain whether it 
does or does not expect its head to be in 
harmony with modern civilization. The 
fourth Council of the Lateran —the great- 
est that has ever yet been held in Rome — 
has decrees in behalf of the Albigensian 
Crusade, which cannot be read without a 
shudder. Are these decrees to be upheld 
or cancelled ? Left unnoticed and unaltered 
they cannot be without ignominy. The de- 
cree in one of those sessions of Constance 
which are held, we believe, by all to be 
cecumenical, declares that the civil magis- 
trate must intervene to support the censures 
of ecclesiastical authority. Is this decree 
to be put in force or not? The picture 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew still 
adorns the walls of the Vatican as amongst 
the glories of the Papacy. Will the 
Council sanction its continuance? Other 
Churches have repudiated the crimes of 
their past history. The Church of Geneva 
has Rasen with becoming severity * 
the burning of Servetus. Is it reserved for 
the Church calling itself Catholic and In- 
fallible to make its infallibility consist in the 
melancholy fact that ‘though it changes it 
does not repent ?” t 

The question which agitated Europe in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as 
to the power of the Pope in absolving citi- 
zens from their allegiance to the laws and 
sovereigns of their respective countries is 
one which though asleep is perhaps not 
dead, and on which the deepest division of 
opinion prevails in the Church of Rome. 
On the one side is the Bull Cana Domini — 
a solemn Pontifical utterance infallible and 
ex cathedrd if ever Papal utterance were so. 
On the other side, a Roman Catholic Prel- 
ate has declared concerning it —‘‘ It has 
been rejected in nearly all the countries in 
Europe. If it were in force, there would 





* Guizot’s St. Louis and Calvin, p. 331. 
t Goldwin Smith’s ‘Irish History and Irish 
Character,”’ p. 47. 


| be scarcely anything at rest.” * 
| vaunted disci 
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Is this the 
line of ‘the most perfect or- 
ganization of the world”? Or is it not 
mere anarchy — unless the accredited organ 
of the Church of Rome either formally ac- 
cept or formally reject what in this variety 
of opinion can be only a snare and a de- 
lusion P 

The question of the lawfulness of civil 
marriages, of mixed marriages, strikes dee 
into the vitals of European sgciety. Will 
the Council endorse the practice of the mod- 
ern Roman Catholic priesthood, or will the 
States of Europe sit quietly by and see their 
laws reversed by an authority which none of 
them recognize ? 

Connected with these matters is one which 
cannot fail to excite the attention at least of 
all the Irish and English Catholics who may 
be present at the Council. Every one 
knows the perplexity which has agitated the 
minds of this part of the community during 
the recent debates in Parliament as to wheth- 
er the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland did 
or did not think it right to accept emolu- 
ments from the State. First, speaking ‘* in 
the name of the Catholic peers,” Lord Den- 
bigh declared that the boon would be wel- 
come. Then, a few days after, he declared 
that they had decided against it. On the 
following day he withdrew his retractation. 
But even this confusion was not enough. 
For another Roman Catholic peer contra- 
dicted his retractation, and again that con- 
tradiction was in turn contradicted by anoth- 
er Roman Catholic peer, who declared that 
they would receive the gift. We have never 
scrupled in these pages to express ourselves 
strongly when any of our English Protestant 
Bishops have fallen into the sin and snare 
of deceiving themselves and their people by 
ambiguous declarations. But in this in- 
stance they at least have behaved like men. 
At the cost of much temporary popularity 
—at the cost, some even think, of ultimate 
danger to the Church of England itself — 
seven of the most distinguished of the Eng- 
lish hierarchy boldly avowed themselves in 
favor of that *‘ concurrent endowment” which 
so many distinguished statesmen of all par- 
ties have believed to be the true message of 
justice and peace to Ireland. It must be a 
matter of painful humiliation to intelligent 
Roman Catholics that their own Prelates be- 
trayed on this great question a vacillation, 
a timidity, a subservience to the passing in- 
terests of the day, which cannot easily be 
forgotten either by their friends or their 
enemies. Let us hope that the Council at 
least will determine for them whether the 


* Fitzpatrick’s “‘ Doyle,” vol. i. p 402. 
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doctrine which has hitherto prevailed in the 
Roman Catholic Church throughout Europe 
as to the lawfulness and advantage of endow- 
ment is the correct one, or whether for the 
future it is to adopt that which is the joint 
offspring of ancient Irish barbarism and of 
modern Scottish Puritanism.* 

The whole conventual system must also 
come under the review of the Council. 
Here again we speak, not of the Protestant 
objection to the system, but of those which 
exist and have lately come to light within 
the Roman Catholic Church itself. Miss 
Saurin and Mrs. Star, the Bishop and the 
Abbess at Cracow, may be ialguieans r- 
sonages, but they represent two contending 
principles, struggling in a deadly warfare, 
which could not be allayed without an appeal 
(to use Cardinal Wiseman’s language) from 
the hall of the high priest to the judgment- 
seat of Cwsar. In the crowded Court at 
Westminster, and before the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, were determined the 
limits of conventual obedience. There, un- 
less the Council of the Vatican is able to lay 
down precisely what is and what is not the 
exact point yo hans which the dominion of 
a superior is allowed to subdue the will of a 
subordinate, the elaborate system of monas- 
ticism will in case after case be tried. The 
plea now urged in favor of the inviolability 
of monastic rules is, that such rules are 
against public policy, and that therefore the 
whole system, being illegal, is without the 
control of the law. Is this henceforth to be 
the creed of the Church? 

The celibacy of the clergy looms in the 
distance. It is known that at the time of 
the Concordat with the First Consul the 
Pope was prepared to relax the objection. 
It is known that in Germany and Italy a 
large number of Roman Catholics believe 
the moral welfare of the Church to demand 
achange. Is the door to be opened at last, 
or to be closed faster than ever? 

To resume briefly what has been said. 
In the first place the proposed Council is 
not identical in constitution with those ear- 
lier Councils which alone are properly called 
(Ecumenical. It may, however, be regarded 
as a convention of the chief ecclesiastical offi- 
cers of the most powerful ee com- 
munion in Christendom — a Wesleyan Con- 
ference on a large scale, and with a propor- 


* A like question, which will probably agitate the 
ensuing Session of Parliament, will be that of mixed 
national, or divided denominational education. 
Will the Council anticipate, as in duty bound, this 
serious question, and determine whether the views 
of Gregory XVI., Bishop Doyle, and Archbishop 


Murray, or those of their less enlightened successors, 
are ae (See Fitzpatrick’s ‘‘ Doyle,’ vol. ii. 
Pp. 346.) 
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tionate importance attaching to its actions. 
It may still do much evil: it may still do 
much good. There are many abuses that it 
may reform, many improvements which it 
may make without entering on any gronnd 
which either Protestant or Catholic need 
dispute. Only it must be clearly under- 
stood to be a Roman meeting, and nothing 
more. For Protestants, for Greeks, even 
for those Roman Catholics who protest 
against its authority, its decrees must be a 
dead letter. 

Secondly, if its decisions are to have any 
moral weight, they must be delivered in un- 
ambiguous language. If it succeeds in do- 
ing this, it may at least have the use of 
making clear to the world what are the sen- 
timents of the Church which it professes to 
represent. If it evades or avoids this duty, 
if it wraps up its sentiments in unmeaning 
puerilities, it will then not only have done 
nothing, but it will have covered the Roman 
Church with merited disgrace. Of all the 
acts of the Lambeth Conference three years 
ago, none was so severely and justly con- 
demned as its pastoral letter, consisting of 
mere phrases, which were forgotten as soon 
as read, and which threw no light on any 
single question which it touched. But the 
Lambeth Conference was understood from 
the beginning, to be a merely private 
gathering, and the pastoral was intended, 
it is said, to be a mere devotional effusion, 
which properly avoided dogmatic or critical 
discussion. The pretensions of the Vatican 
Council ascend much higher; and in pro- 
portion to their ascent must be their fall, if 
fall there be. A hospitable gathering, a 
meeting for practical business, may assemble 
and disperse without pronouncing any grave 
decision on questions which agitate the 
world. But an oracle which is consulted 
and does not open its mouth, or opens it 
only to utter words without meaning, 
proves that it is no oracle at all. Even 
the Synod of Dort, with all its definitions, 
was felt to have been a failure : 


** Dordrechti synodus, nodus — chorus, integer, 
seger; 
Conventus, ventus; sessio, stramen. Amen.’’ 


This has been the story of every ecclesias- 
tical synod that has advanced claims which 
it could not realize. 

Thirdly, there must be a guarantee for 
pyre freedom and publicity of debate. 
f it be true, as alleged, that the bishops 
are all pledged to defend the rights of the 
Papacy and regalia of St. Peter, on at 
least one important subject their decisions 
will have no weight. On the question of 
the inalienability of St. Peter’s patrimony 
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their lips are closed. But there is some- 
thing even more necessary than freedom 
from pledges. Unless the minority have 
perfect a of speech, unless their utter- 
ances are fully reported and recorded, the 
wisest and the holiest of the assembly will, 
for all practical purposes, have spoken in 
vain. It is too late, especially in an or- 
ganization like that of the Roman Church, 
to protest afterwards. The means of sti- 
fling an outward expression when the ma- 
jority has declared itself, are too powerful 
to be resisted. There is, we believe — at 
least in the Irish branch of the Roman 
Catholic Church—a fatal rule that the 
opinion of the majority is understood not 
only to bind, but to represent, the recalci- 
trant minority. Unless this be steadily re- 
sisted, the decisions of the Council, for all 
that appears, may express in every case 
not the wisdom but the folly, not the learn- 
ing but the ignorance, not the high aspira- 
tions but the selfish interests, of the assem- 
bled Fathers. One single ‘* Times” re- 
porter, publishing day by day, every speech 
of every member, would be a safer guaran- 
tee against tyranny and fraud in the Coun- 
cil than all the rules which ever were de- 
vised to control and guide these Synods of 
the Church. Dillinger and Gratry, the 
Archbishop of Paris, and the Bishop of 
Kerry, if they are to be silent, or if no one 
outside knows what they say, will do much 
better to stay away. The Bishop of St. 
David's is said to have surpassed himself at 
the Lambeth Conference, But whilst his 
name gave dignity to proceedings with 
which he had but little sympathy, his wis- 
dom is buried in the recesses of the Lam- 
beth archives — caret quia vate sacro; be- 
cause no public reporter was present. So 
will it be in the Vatican, unless, which it 
is almost too mich to hope, there shall be a 
Sarpi both able and willing to regord and to 
publish all that is said and done, day by 
day, in session and in committee, from first 
to last. 

For, lastly, there must be the full under- 
standing which lies at the basis of all sin- 
cere research after truth, that the value of 
the decision depends on the value of the 
man who utters it. *‘‘ Did you feel during 
your meeting,” was the question once put 
to a shrewd ecclesiastic who had been 
present at a gathering of this kind, ‘that 
there was any moment when the Divine 
Spirit might be thought to be especially in- 
spiring your deliberations?” ‘* That,” he 
replied, ‘*depended entirely on where 
I sate. When my neighbour was 4 
then it seemed to me exactly the re- 
verse; when I sate by ——, then I could 
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perhaps have believed it.” Veil the matter 
as we will, this is the actual truth. You 
cannot make water rise higher than its 
level. From an assembly of Italian prelates 
_ will not get more than Italian wisdom. 
rom an assembly of average clerical depu- 
ties you will not get more than the average 
clerical mind. But in every assembly there 
will be some of a nobler character and of a 
higher genius. If such as these be present, 
and if they have the courage to make them- 
selves heard, and felt, and understood, 
something may be done even by the Vatican 
Council for the welfare not only of Rome, 
but of Christendom. What Sydney Smith 
said of Bishop Doyle is applicable to every 
ecclesiastic who has the boldness to 
speak his mind: ** We believe that if the 
ope attempted to bless anybody whom Dr. 
Doyle cursed, or to curse anybody whom 
Dr. Doyle blessed, his blessings and curses 
would be as impotent as his own artillery.” 
It is the dumb subserviency and timidity of 
the best and wisest Roman Catholics that 
lace them at the mercy of the imperious 
action which now represents the Catholic 
Church. In former days ‘* Gcumenical 
Councils,” we are told by one who ought to 
know, ‘‘ grave bishops laden with the tradi- 
tions and rivalries of particular nations or 
places, have been guided in their decisions 
by the commanding presence of individuals, 
sometimes young and of inferior rank.” 
Athanasius (he might have added Paphnu- 
tius) at Niceea, Anselin at Bari, Aquinas at 
Lyons, Salmeron at Trent, are given as in- 
stances of the *‘ paramount” influence of 
individual reason in that process of inquiry 
which ended in an infallible enunciation.” * 
But in order for ‘individual reason” to 
have any part in such a conclusion, it must 
be able to speak out. Archbishop Manning 
foretells that the ** Syllabus will become the 
rule of thought with respect to the eighty-four 
errors wich it condemns, and that the 
eighty-four truths which were condemned 
by those errors will become the rule and 
law of the intellectual belief of man.” 
That such a document will become the rule 
and law of the intellectual belief of any- 
body we very much doubt; but if prophe- 
cies like this are uttered without public 
contradiction by those Roman Catholics 
who believe that the Syllabus is a mixed 
collection of general truths, empty truisms, 
monstrous falsehoods, and unmeaning 
phrases, it will very probably become the 
rule and law of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Here and there an independent voice has 
already been lifted up not without effect. 


* Newman's “ Apologia,” p. 408. 
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Prince Héhenlohe in Bavaria, the Abbé of 
St. Pol and the Abbé Michon in France, 
Laino in Spain, have spoken in behalf of 
more moderate counsels. Mr. Ffoulkes, 
as we have said, as regards the Roman 
Catholic Church a mere layman, has by the 
sheer force of sincere expression of his 
mind obtained a hearing from Christendom. 
M. de Montalembert almost from the bed 
of death has roused himself to express his 
adhesion to ‘‘the manly and Christian ” 
manifestations of the liberal Catholics of 
Germany, *‘as a ray of light shining in 
the darkness of the night.” These and 
like utterances may, when the time comes, 
gather others round them, and in that case 
the Council, although without any brilliant 
result, will at least be prevented from giv- 
ing aa impetus to the wild superstitions and 
fancies which have of late years been gain- 
ing ground in the Roman Church. But 
they may easily and, unless more vigour 
and independence is shown than has been 
usual in the modern assemblies of ecclesi- 
astics, they certainly will be, overcome by 
the vehemence of party feeling and by the 
poo of a blind majority. An estimable 

oman Catholic prelate, after describing 
some of the obvious defects of the Irish 
Protestant Church, asked triumphantly, 
“Is this a photogragh of the Bride of 
Christ?” It is a question which may be 
asked of other Churches in all lands. It is 
worth while to call attention to the plain 
inatter of fact that all ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, whether Protestant or Catholic, are 
but human instruments which serve more or 
less imperfectly the purpose of carrying on 
the light of Divine truth and charity. 
Councils, Convocations of all kinds, are 
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assemblies of fallible men, often with more 
than their ordinary faults. The Council 
of Nicwa and Constantinople were the 
scenes of furious recriminations and base 
intrigue. The Councils of Ephesus and 
Constance were stained with perfidy and 
murder. The Council of Florence was 
what the Patriarch of Constdntinople de- 
scribed it to have been. The streets of 
Trent ran red with the blood of contending 
factions. The coming Council, thanks to 
the Reformation, and to the nineteenth 
century, will probably be free from these 
grosser scandals. It may by mutual inter- 
course, soften some prejudices, palliate some 
abuses, redress some grievances. Its con- 
vention is an opportunity which the leaders 
of the Roman Church may fitly use for re- 
storing concord amongst themselves, if not 
amongst other Churches, for modifyin 

obsolete rules, explaining cdeuadeslaal 
practices. But unless it either utters great 
unmistakable decisions on the questions 
which now agitate the minds of men, or de- 
clares in all sim licity and humility its 
inability to solve them — unless it abandons 
confessedly false positions and discriminates 
between essentials and non-essentials, and 
revokes the errors of former Popes and 
Councils — there will be many, even amongst 
Roman Catholics, who, even in this age of 
superficial reaction, even (as M. de Mon- 
talembert’ pathetically laments) ‘‘ athwart 
the declamations and sycophantic flatteries 
with which we are deafened,” will be in- 
clined to ask, ‘‘ Is this indeed the Rock of 
unshaken truth? is this the expression of 
the concentrated wisdom of Christendom ? 
is this the voice which is henceforth to sway 
the destinies of the world?” 





Tue receivers of telegrams will be disagreea- 
bly surprised to hear that they have no remedy 
against telegraph companies for mistakes made 
in the substance of messages during transmis- | 
sion. The law reports of this month contain a | 
decision to that effect of the Court of Queen’s | 
Bench on the following facts. An ice merchant ' 
who had a cargo of ice for sale, received an offer | 
a telegram for it at the rate of twenty-seven 

illings a ton, whilst in fact only twenty-three 
shillings had been offered. The error, which | 
arose from the wrong reading of the dots and | 
lines which represent the figure three in tele- 
graphic language, cost the ice merchant some 





| 


forty pounds, which he sought to recover by ac- | 
tion against the company. But the judge at the 
trial, and the court in banc, both negatived the 
Claim, on the ground that the company only 


| 


contracted with the sender, and thus the receiv- 
er, who was alone injured, remained without 
remedy. This seems a case of great hardship, 
and we incline to the American law on the sub- 
ject, which treats a telegram just as we do a car- 
rier’s parcel, and, unless it is delivered exactly 
as it is sent, admits a right of action on the part 
of the receiver for any loss that may have been 
caused by the mistake. But hard as the present 
law is, both sender and receiver will be in worse 
plight when the telegraphs are under Govern- 
ment. The Crown cannot be sued for a wrong, 
and the only persons liable in cases such as the 
present will be the clerks who actually make the 
mistake, and whose pecuniary position will ren- 
der actions an absurdity. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Il. 


Chacun sent son tourment et scait ce qu’il endure. 

Chacun parle d’amour ainsi qu'il l’entendict 

Je dis ce que mon ceur, ce que mon mal me dict 

Que celuy aime peu qui aime a la mesure! 
SONNETT OF THE SLXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Princess Souwanorr's palace stood in 
the Liteinaja, the broad and magnificent 
street ,running from the Newsky-Prospect 
to the Newa. It was one of those splendid 
buildings of mighty blocks of granite, over- 
laden with heavy stone-ornaments, which 
are frequently met with in the aristocratic 
quarters of Petersburg, their owners belong- 
ing to the highest Russian nobility. 

‘Since the death of her husband, Princess 
Souwanoff spent the summer-season on her 
estates in Central Russia; the approach of 
winter brought her back to the capital, 
where she lived in quiet retirement from 
the rush of an ostentatious society, but was 
in the habit of assembling in her salons a 
select circle of the beauty, intellect and 
talent of that great city. —Her life had 
abounded in griefs and sorrows ; an unhappy 
marriage had embittered her earlier and 
best years. Nothing except the utter im- 
possibility, which the Greek Church op- 
poses to a separation, had made her bear 
peaceably, to all outward appearance, the 
conflicts, which the unbounded coarseness 
and violence and the low passions of her 
husband had incessantly provoked. The 
education of her only daughter became the 
chief duty of her life. When the young and 
handsome girl had grown up, she married 
her to a husband, of whom she was con- 
vinced, that he would make the dearly be- 
loved child perfectly happy. The heaviest 
blow of all was still to come! The young 
Countess Kuriakin died at the birth of her 
second child, a daughter. The husband 
was in despair; the sadly stricken mother 
had to console him. In the first bitter grief 
over his bereavement, the Count refused to 
see the little child, whose coming into the 
world had cost its mother her life; only his 
first-born, a boy, was allowed to be brought 
into his father’s presence. The Princess 
took the neglected infant to her house and 
in caring for it found comfort and compen- 
sation for the great loss she had sustained. 
It was her silent wish to keep little Alexan- 
drina with her for ever, to cheer her in her 
solitary age. The Count however, after 
time had gradually lessened the poignancy 
of his first grief, demanded back his daugh- 
ter and the Princess was obliged to comply 
with the father’s just demand. After many 
entreaties she made him promise neverthe- 
less, that if ever he should leave Petersburg 
or marry again, one or the other of the chil- 
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dren was to live with her. A few years 
hence Count Kuriakin married a second 
time. It happened strangely enough, that 
Alexandrina soon clung with far greater af- 
fection to her step-mother, than her brother 
Nicolai, who reserved his passionate love 
for his grandmother exclusively. 

When soon after Count Kuriakin was 
sent to Tiflis as Governor-General of the 
province and Alexandrina distinctly refused 
to exchange the paternal home for that of 
the Princess, it was decided, that Nicolai 
should remain with the grandmother, espe- 
cially, since he had attained the age requi- 
site to his entering the corps of the Empe- 
ror’s pages. 

Years had elapsed since then! The Prin- 
cess had gradually transferred her warmest 
affections to her grandson. A lady-com- 
panion, whom she had taken into her family- 
circle, had supplanted the place of t 
granddaughter. Princess Souwanoff had 
become reconciled to her fate and her mild 
serenity, ber energy and intellectual re- 
sources had made the venerable old lady 
the object of universal admiration. 

It was on a cold evening in February, 
soon after the carnival, which had been re- 
markably brilliant that season. The Prin- 
cess had retired to her boudoir after din- 
ner, to take some rest. A bright fire was 
casting its cheerful reflection on the violet 
velvet-curtains, which hung in heavy folds 
from the cornices over the doors and win- 
dows. Strident noises were heard, caused 
by the bells of the many sleighs, which 
passed by the palace in all directions. For, 
although theatres and balls had subsided 
with the lenten-season just begun, concerts 
and soirées had taken their stead, which 
were to form the chief diversion of the no- 
bility during the long and tedious weeks 
before Easter. All was quiet in the bou- 
doir; Princess Souwanoff was never dis- 
turbed in her evening slumbers. At this 
time none of the servants were allowed to 
enter the portion of the palace, which con- 
tained her private apartments. Her first 
waiting-maid alone remained in the room 
adjoining the Princess’ dormitory, atten- 
tively watching for the double-ring of a lit- 
tle silver-bell, which was the signal that the 
Princess had awakened and desired the 
candelabra to be brought. 

She did not sleep very long that night. 
Before rising center divan, she gave the 


maid, who placed the candles on the centre- 
table and began to arrange the room, some 
orders concerning her evening-toilet, intend- 
ing to go toa soirée later on. 

A gentle knock called the maid to the 





She returned with a letter on a sil- 


door. 
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ver tray. The Princess opened the letter, | 
read it attentively, arose and musingly | 
oe up and down the room several times. | 

ill holding the open letter in her hand, ; 
she sat down in one of the armchairs near | 
the fire and gazed into the flames. The: 
contents could not be very disagreeable to 
her; a pleasing smile lighted up her genial 
face, which, framed in by her snow-white 
hair, her soft eyes beaming kindly, appeared 
all the more sweet and benign. 

She touched the bell,.and inquired of the 
maid who answered the call: 

**Has Miss Clemence returned?” 

‘* Her sleigh has just driven up.” 

** Ask the young lady to come to me the 
moment she has changed her toilet.” 

The maid left the room and the Princess 
leaned back in her comfortable chair, gently 
smoothing the folds of her satin robe. 

The curtains were gently drawn back and 
the tall, graceful figure of a girl appeared, 
her handsome face wearing a healthy glow 

oduced by the cold air out-doors, her 
arge, dark eyes sparkling brightly. She 
bowed and imprinted a kiss upon the hand 
her patroness held out to her. 

‘** You wished to see me at this unusual 
hour, Princess?” she said in a pleasing 
tone of voice. 

** You seem to be astonished, Clemence,” 
replied the elder lady. ‘* You know how 
rarely I deviate from my old habits and 
that the hours after dinner are, as a rule, 
set aside for correspondence and musings. 
To-night I have been compelled to make an 
exception and you, my child, are the sole 
cause of it.” 

“IP” asked the young girl greatly as- 
tonished. 

_** Yes, you,” was the reply, **and I am 
going to explain forthwith. Be seated 

rst, however. We shall not go to our soi- 
rée for a couple of hours yet, and may 
therefore, take all the comfort we can in 
conversing on some highly important top- 
ics.” 
‘** Tam anxious to hear what these topics 
are,” said Clemence smilingly, seating her- 
self on a tabouret near the Princess. 

** Do you see this letter, which I am still 
holding in my hand? I received it half an 
hour ago. It came from General Kornikoff, 
and concerns Miss Clemence d'Orville. 
Ah! you are beginning to understand, I 
see!” 

‘*T am inclined to think, I do—a little,” 
replied Clemence blushing, but in a tone of 
my composure. The Prinvess passed 

er hand kindly over the glossy dark hair 


of the young girl, and said with an express- 
ion of great earnestness : 
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‘* You know the General long enough to 
be fully aware, that he belongs to the small 
circle of men, whom I respect highly. I 
shall not speak to you of the advantages of 
his position and circumstances, for artiste 
as you are, you delight indeed in the splen- 
dors of life, but are sensible enough, not to 
mistake this splendor for the life itself. I 
believe however, that the never-failing cares 
and troubles of our existence are more 
easily borne in an equipage, than on foot. 
For the present we shall leave outward cir- 
cumstances aside and allude to others of 
higher importance. The General i8 no 
longer in the vigor of his youth; but I have 
frequently observed your preference for the 
intercourse with older men —a preference 
which appears to me quite natural in my 
wise and sedate little Clemence. The dif- 
ference between his forty-five and your 
twenty-three years is therefore of little mo- 
ment. His intellect and character are in 
every respect equal to your own. He isa 
man, who fully appreciates your artistic ten- 
dencies and aspirations, who takes a heart- 
felt interest in everything that interests 
you, and who offers you a warm and sincere 
affection. Ile loves you, as you deserve, 
and as I have always desired you to be 
loved.— But read for yourself, what he 
writes. He has requested me to intercede 
for him, not being sure, how you would re- 
ceive his offer, and evidently wishing to 
spare you the painfulness of a direct refusal ; 
in this showing a consideration, which I 
have always admired in him.” 

While the Princess spoke, the young girl, 
with face bent down, had remained motion- 
less. When she bad finished, the younger 
companion took the letter, rose froin her 
seat and approached the candelabra to read 
better. Princess Souwanoff watched her 
silently. ‘The serious young face became 
more serious still and an expression flitted 
across it, which the older lady knew but too 
well. It was the sudden quivering of a 
deep pain, which caused those dark eyes to 
flash despairingly for a moment; the next 
it had as suddenly disappeared. Clemence 
folded up the letter. Fora minute or two 
she seemed undecided, then passing ber 
hand over her forehead and drawing a long 
breath, she said faintly : 

‘*T feel greatly distressed, that the Gen- 
eral should have selected me of all others, 
for I have no wish to give him even a mo- 
ment’s pain; but I cannot accept his 
offer.” 

‘**Clemence,” said the Princess, ** there 
is no need of your coming toa decision at 
once! Consider well before you decide.” 

‘*This decision requires no consideration.” 
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‘Come, come, my wise little woman, 
listen to my advice.” 

Clemence sank on her knees and looked 
smilingly into the genial face of the Prin- 
cess. 

‘Do you wish to be rid of me then? 
Who is to make your tea, read to you, play 
to you and lecture Nicolai when he is 
naughty? Who is to drive to the different 
stores, make purchases, and receive tire- 
some visitors ? ” : 

** Do you want me to realize at this mo- 
ment, how indispensable to me you are?” 
was Princess Souwanoff’s answer, while she 
kissed the young girl’s forehead tenderly. 
** Do you think, that I would let you go, if 
I were not convinced, that it would be for 
your own greater ng tog During the 
three years, that you have been with me, 
you have almost made me forget, that I ever 

ad a daughter. I shall be very, very 
lonely without you and nobody can ever fill 
your place. Do you believe, you foolish 
little thing, that people at my time of life 
do get easily accustomed to new faces? 
Still, my comfort must not be allowed tv in- 
terfere with your prospects in life. With 
all the earnestness of a mother I admonish 
you to refle:t and not to push your happi- 
ness away from you. I have hitherto been 
entirely on your side, when you refused the 
offers, which were made by various suitors. 
One seemed to be charmed with your eyes, 
another with your musical accomplishments ; 
a third one with your witty repartees; not 
one of them had the faintest conception of 
your good heart and your brave and noble 
character. Therefore I have always upheld 
you in refusing them, for to be wedded to a 
man, who is incapable of appreciating our 
intellectual worth, is an unmitigated tor- 
ment.” 

The Princess paused when she said these 
words, which were evidently awakening sad 
reminiscences. 

** This time,” she continued, ‘*‘ it is very 
different. I must candidly confess, that I 
fundly hoped, it would come to this. Your 
future has often troubled me. You esteem 
General Kornikoff, you have confidence in 
him, his conversation, his manners, his 
whole nature, everything in him seems to 
please you — why then do you refuse him?” 

** Because I shall never marry.” 

** Clemence, you talk like a child! Are 
you waiting for one of those ardent and pas- 
sionate affections which sweep across our 
lives like fierce tempests? I must indeed be 


greatly mistaken in your character, if I} 


thought you capable of such a passion. You 
are tender :nd kind to those who love you, 
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est recesses of your heart. I have told you 
many a time, that all of fervor and strength 
of sentiment, which usually fills a woman's 
heart, has in pm case embraced and con- 
centrated itself upon art. Your piano will 
forever be the object of your fondest affeo- 
tion.’ 

At these words, Clemence rose quickly 
and paced the room uastily and greatly ex- 
cited, Suddenly she stood still and the 
Princess trembled at seeing her pale face, 
bathed in tears, which flowed Sess her 
feverishly sparkling eyes. 

‘* Princess Souwanoff,” she exclaimed, 
with a profound sadness in her voice, ** how 
little do you know me! Have [then shown 
myself so different from what I really am? 
I never wished to deceive you; I merely 
wanted to bear in silence the grief, which 
gnawed at my innermost heart. If yoa 
knew, of what utter despair my little room 
has often been the witness, when I returned, 
nay, escaped, from the princely halls, where 
I had met obtrusive homage with cold dis- 
dain; if you knew in what agonies of tears 
I had spent many, ab! very many nights 
—you would not say, that I am cold and 
incapable of loving!” 

Here the Princess rose from her chair 
and folded the excited girl in her arms. 

** Clemence, my sweet child, calm your- 
self. If I have touched a wound in your 
heart, it was done inadvertently. Yes, [ 
have often surmised, that a deep sorrow 
was weighing you down; but since you 
never sought my confidence, I abstained 
from asking you. For more than a year it 
seemed to me, that you had buried the past, 
whatever it was. You were lively and 
cheerful, I heard your merry laughter and 
I thought, that — all had been forgotten!” 

‘**It can never be forgotten,” exclaimed 
Clemence passionately. ‘‘ I shall never be 
able to stifle the memory of the past! O, 
how I have tried to forget him! Other 
men, other people, other surroundings, the 
daily course of my duties, my art, my con- 


stant studies —all, all were in vain! God 
be thanked, I love him no longer! No, I 


have made myself free once more, but 
alas! the pangs, which I have suffered do 
yet awaken at times!” 

She dried her tears, led the Princess back 
to her chair and took her seat on the tab- 
ouret again. 

** You have never asked me, Princess,” 





she continued, * and I ain grateful to you 
for it. It is only now that T am able to 
give utterance to my feelings, without burst- 
‘ing forth in passionate complaints against 
|my destiny. Let me tell vou then to-day, 


but there is a ce.tain coldness in the deep-| what it was, that drove me away from my 


a 
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native country. Do not condemn me, but 
only remember, that I have been unhappy, 
very unhappy ! 

‘*When you addressed Mr. Luerssen 
nearly three years ago, requesting him to 
recommend and send to you a young girl, 
competent to fill the place of a lady-com- 

anion and pianiste in your house, Mr. 
uerssen selected me. You saw me when 
you passed through our city; I seemed 
to please you, and you took me along with 
you at once. I asked you at the time, if 
you would like to hear the reasons, which 
ree pes me to leave B——. You were 
ind enough to say, that you did not con- 
sider yourself entitled to my confidences, 
inasmuch as I knew you but little; that 
Mr. Luerssen had given you all the neces- 
sary information concerning my outward 
condition; that he was an old friend of 
yours, and that the fact of his having re- 
commended me warmly, was amply sufficient 
for you to believe me fully worthy of his 
recommendation.” 

The Princess nodded assent. 

** Yes, my child. I had no right to in- 
quire into your past. Moreover your whole 
appearance and nature were so sympathetic, 
that I should have overlooked much on that 
very account. You were evidently well 
educated, of good roy | an artiste and 
pretty — and you know, I am very fond of 
pretty faces. You combined in your little 
self all I most desired.” 

Clemence kissed her hand. 

** May I go on?” 

‘** Do, please. I shall not interrupt you 
again.” 

‘* At the age of nineteen I stood alone in 
the world. [had oy known my moth- 
er, and my father, whom I had idolized, had 
died but a short while ago. Brought up 
if not in brilliant, at least in affluent cir- 
cumstances, I was suddenly left without 
means and thrown upon my own resources. 
As an officer of the government my father 
had received a very large salary, but saved 
little or nothing. The French blood of my 
ancestors ran in my veins; I took hold 
with vigor and determination and did not 
allow my scanty prospects to undermine 
my cheerful temper. In fact it pleased me 
to think, that I was compelled to owe 
everything to my own exertions, without 
being obliged to apply to my rich relations 
for support. I had received a very care- 
ful education and needed only a single year 
of earnest study under the tuition of one of 
our prominent pianists, to be fully prepared 
for making my way alone. My guardian 


consented to my making full use of the larger 
part of my small inheritance for the pur- 
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pose of finishing my studies. There were 
not wanting certain points, which affected 
me rather painfully. At my father’s I 
had never been obliged to rebuff certain 
approaches nor to come in contact with 
disagreeable people. It was very differ- 
ent then. I stood alone and without pro- 
tection; I had to overcome my basbful- 
ness, in order to avoid a certain familiarity, 
which it is apt to engender. I loved my 
art, but had an instinctive aversion to nearly 
all artists, who, on closer acquaintance, 
proved to have only a superficial culture 
and a lackof tact. Their wives and daugh- 
ters, more especially, were but poor coin- 
panions for me; having in many cases been 
taken from the lower orders of an other- 
wise respectable class, thay were without 
social refinement and ease of manners. 
This caused me to assume involuntarily a 
certain coolness and shrinking reserve, 
which my companions wrongly called haugh- 
tiness and pride of rank. The fact of my 
having been, by means of introductory let- 
ters, received into some of the houses of 
the best families in town, who seemed to 
like me, only served to strengthen those 
ideas. I must, however, not be understood 
to say, that I was not kindly treated by 
these artist friends; only I did not feel at 
home with them. Mr. Luerssen’s house 
was an exception in this respect. You 
know that amiable man and his equally ami- 
able wife; they treated me as if I were 
their own child, and scarcely a day passed, 
on which, be it only for a little while, I did 
not call on them. At their house every- 
body could be met, who dared pretend to 
talent and genius, and Luerssen’s appreci- 
ation of my accomplishments became a 
most flattering commendation to me. He 
often reproached me for being so reserved 
and assured me, half in jest and half in ear- 
nest, that I was not calculated for an ar- 
tist’s career, because of a certain pedantic 
awkwardness, which prevented me from ac- 
cepting trifling things in an easy way for 
just what they were worth. 

** The circle of his friends and acquaint- 
ances generally met on a certain day of the 
week ; in summer the company would scat- 
ter about the garden and only re-assemble 
in the music-room at night. As a rule, I 
took my seat at the grand-piano; one of 
the lady-singers delighted us by the render- 
ing of some air or song, or foreign artists 
honored us by playing one of their own 
compositions. We bad good music through- 
out, but neither too long nor too much of 
it; Mr. Luerssen was very strict in this 
respect. Moreover he was of a fidgety 





temper. 
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‘*Gradually I got accustomed to this 
easy intercourse among my fellow-artists, 
although I rarely met anybody, who mani- 
fested an interest in or a knowledge of 
matters outside of his art and his special 
science. 

**I had been in B——. about six months, 
when one evening a numerous company 
from near and far had assembled at the 
charming villa, just outside the city-gate. 
A very sultry day caused most of the guests 
to seek the shady walks of the garden. I 
had recently returned from a short journey 
to one of my father’s sisters, the only near 
relative, who treated me with kindness and 
affection. Her quiet comfortable home had 
made upon me a profounder impression of 
a still and peaceable life, than ever before. 
I almost repented of having by my decis- 
ion severed my connection with a life like 
hers. But what could I do? I had to 
work for myself and make myself indepen- 
dent; and my liberty was O! so sweet. 
My brilliant life was only to begin! 

**IT dreamed with eyes wide open, 
while separated from the rest of the com- 
pany; I sat on the low balcony, from which 
one could overlook the fine street leading 
to the park.” 

Clemence paused and closed her eyes, 
as if she tried to recall an image to her 
mind. The Princess, still reclining in her 
arm-chair, fixed her tender glances upon 
the young woman’s face, which looked 
grave as usual, but very pale. 

‘*You know, Princess Souwanoff, I am 
no dreamer,” resumed Clemence, adding 
with a gentle smile, ‘*I have not time to 
dream. That day was a significant one to 
me. It seemed as if I had arrived at a final 
decision — as if a = joy was to be im- 
parted to my life. I longed to go forth into 
the world, to conquer successes, to be inde- 
pendent of everybody, to work, to toil, 
to create! I was very happy at that mo- 
ment! 

‘** What a charming picture!’ I heard a 
voice saying in the street below. 

‘*T awoke from my reveries and saw two 
gentlemen standing in front of the balcony, 
one of whom was well known to me as being 
the musical critic of one of our prominent 
papers. The other was a perfect stranger 
tome. The exclamation I had heard, was 
meant for me, for the stranger was still look- 
ing fixedly at me, and when my eyes met 
his, he made me an elegant, almost courtly 
bow. Homages of this kind from the open 
street have never been to my taste; I there- 
fore returned their bow with a slight inclina- 
tion of the head. I left my seat the very 
next moment and joined a group of children, 
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who were playing on the lawn and urging 
me to take part in their play. 

‘* We were romping merrily and laughing 
loudly, when Mr. Luerssen suddenly ap- 
proached us with a gentleman by his side, 
exclaiming jestingly : 

‘«* T have been looking for you everywhere, 
Miss Clemence! I wish to introduce a rare 

est of mine, Mr. Henrick von Berg.’ 

** I was still holding both bat and hoop in 
hand, was much heated and out of breath 
from running, my hair was somewhat dirsor- 
dered —and altogether I must have a 
peared very childish. For the first time in 
my life I felt embarrassed and my wonted 
self-possession left me to such a degree, that 
I made a somewhat. awkward courtesy and 
could not find words to salute the great ar- 
tist, of whom I had heard so much. He 
seemed to take my peculiar manner as an 
expression of wounded pride, for, bowing 
low, he said: 

*¢*T have to beg the lady’s pardon for the 
rude way, in which I have sought to make 
her acquaintance. But I cannot help re- 
peating, that when I saw your white figure 
on the balcony, wreathed as it were by the 
woodbines, the red rose in your hair, your 
eyes dreamily gazing into space, my ex- 
clamation: ‘‘ What a charming picture!” 
became an involuntary one!’ 

‘*He emphasized the words purposely, 
evidently wishing to give me the impression, 
that he was not accustomed to retract any- 
thing he had once said. My musical ear 
felt wonderfully touched by the peculiarly 
pleasing tone of his voice, which, full and 
soft as the sound of an organ, seemed to 
embrace in its volume all that there was of 
beauty and grandeur in this world.” 

Hitherto Clemence had spoken in French, 
the idiom in which she conversed chiefly 
with the Princess. Growing more and more 
animated, she continued in German: 

** Permit me to tell you what follows in 
the language in which he addressed me, and 
which on his account has become dearer to 
me than my native tongue. For the suc- 
ceeding short span of time I desire to live 
in the past once more! What I shall sa 
now, are nothing but reminiscences, which 
[ am conjuring up. Three years are a long 
time to grow calm in, but not long enough 
toforget. Whenever I pronounce his naine 
now, I do no longer feel the old pain in 
my heart; but that name is still the one, 
before whose sound all others pale! 

** The easy way in which he alluded to our 
first meeting, pleased me much; it showed 
acertain security of manner and freedom of 
social intercourse, which were very agree- 
able to me. I replied smilingly, that it was 
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my own fault, if passers-by indulged in re-' 

marks about a lady, who saw fit to select an 

open veranda on one of the most frequented 

ae. as the most suitable place for 
er reveries. 

‘* The conversation soon turned on graver 
subjects. Quiet and sedate Mr. Luerssen 
defended his views against the impetuous 
warmth of Mr. von Berg. I walked be- 
tween them, for the most part listening si- 
lently ; now and then Mr. von Berg would 
suddenly draw me into their conversation, 
but only for the sake of hearing me advocate 
his own opinions, just as though he took it 
for granted that I must needs share them. 
His bdld and paradoxical assertions sur- 
prised me, and yet, when I pondereda mo- 
ment, everything he said appeared to me 
perfectly true and natural. The words in 
which he clothed them, however, were 
strange and presumptuous. Nevertheless he 
observed the outward forms with great, in- 
nate ability; he appeared likea man, who 
had always moved in the very best society, 
but who had also always considered himsel 
above his companions. 

‘**I was dazzled and confounded by his 
fluent, witty sallies, his brilliant sarcasms, 
which shrunk back from nothing and boldly 
tore down every veil. Atthe very moment, 
when he was pitilessly sneering at the most 
illustrious names, he could quietly stoop to 
pluck a little flower, which he would con- 
template devoutly, with a look at once so 
full of poetry and fervor, as if gazing into 
another and more beautiful world beyond. 
His exterior was as peculiar as his manners. 
His tall and slender form was negligently 
stooping, giving him the appearance of a 
man of sixty instead of.forty years. When 
some object or word called his attention, he 
stood boldly erect in the attitude of an ac- 
complished cavalier. His features were 
deeply lined by passions, his lips would 
readily contract to a scornful smile. His 
face was one of those which are never for- 
gotten, when seen once. He was an artist 
on the violin of the first order, and equally 
great as a composer and musical writer. 
For a number of years past he had retired 
from public life, which he contemned. His 
genius never shone brighter, than when he 
attacked the random judgment of the pub- 
lic and the critics. 

‘* * You belong to the latter,’ I interposed, 
—‘ why then do you deride yourself?’ 

‘** Just because I am of the profession,’ 
he replied, laughingly, ‘I know exactly 
what to think of them. Is it not so, Elsner?” 
he said to this well-known writer, who joined 
us at that moment, * you readily agree with 





me, that we critics are able to do almust 
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anything, except giving an impartial crit- 
cism.’ 

‘Elsner made a bitter-sweet face and 
gave anything but a pleasant look to his in- 
terlocutor. We went into the house to open 
the musical entertainments for the evening. 
Luerssen conducted me to the piano, Mr. 
von Berg having expressed a desire to hear 
me. I asked the latter, what he wished me 
to play, from Bach, Beethoven. nae 

*** Play nothing classical, I beg of you,’ be 
exclaimed vehemently; ‘ nothing, in which 
the traditional conception fetters you in the 
slightest degree. You are too young to 
maintain your independence in the presence 
of an authority. Play from Chopin, Schu- 
mann or Liszt; that will give me the best 
idea of your individuality, and do away with 
the hackneyed talk of committing a sin 
‘* against the great masters”, in case your 
own conception differ from theirs.’ 

‘* These words caused a most embarrassing 
pause among the ye Several of the 
artists present felt greatly offended at this 
wanton onslaught against ciassical music. 
Had not von Berg's pen been as much 
dreaded, as his compositions were admired, 
some sharp replies might have been the con- 
sequence. As for me, he had spoken my 
innermost conviction. Often had I horrified 
my good friend Luerssen, when I assured 
him, that I had but little taste for the clas- 
sics ; that to me Schumann's A-moll concert 
was the most charming of all piano concert- 
pieces and that I would willingly and ‘gladly 
exchange all the gigues, gavottes and sara- 
bands for a single ballad of Chopin's, or one 
of Liszt’s rhapsodies. On heretical asser- 
tions like these however, I only ventured 
with my beloved maestro, whose leniency 
and predilection for me seemed to find ample 


‘excuse in my youth. 


‘*T remember as if it had been but yes- 
terday, in how singularly excited a state I 
took my seat at the piano, how my hands 
twitched nervously, when I struck a few 
preluding accords, to be followed the next 
moment by the wild Hungarian rhapsody. 
Never before had that passionate com- 
position touched me so profoundly as on 
that very day; and never before had I so 
completely ne to the charm of its 
sounds. When I had finished and my 
listeners were overwhelming me with ap- 
plause, I started as from a dream; my eyes 
sought Mr. von Berg. He caine forward, 
kissed my hand and said softly : 

‘**T am greatly indebted to you. Your 
lips are silent, but those passionate tones 
audibly portray the language of your eyes.’ 

‘*From that moment he remained near 


me the whole of the evening. He induced 
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me to give him a sketch of my former and 
present life and I did so with a confidence 
and an unrestraint, such as I had never 
manifested to strangers before. He lis- 
tened with much interest, occasionally 
throwing in some little observations of his 
own, which sounded so natural and yet so 
true and appropriate, that I looked at him 
in astonishment for saying things, that had 
lain deeply hidden in my soul, and were 
oy clearly expressed in my hearing for 
the first time. 

“*Luerssen stepped up after a while, to 
entreat von Berg in the name of all pres- 
ent, to favor us with a morceau. He de- 
clined, saying that he had not his instru- 
ment with him, that he had practised but 
very little of late, that the heat of the room 
and his tight-fitting dress-coat rendered it 
impossible, adding jestingly, that a bow and 
pen were too much for one hand, and other 

leasantries of a similar nature. He spoke 
alf jestingly, half ironically, and I could 
not help noticing poor Mr. Luerssen’s em- 
barrassment, who hardly knew how to take 
the slightly uncourteous refusal. I came 
to his aid, by repeating and urging his 
request. 

‘***T wish you had spoken sooner, Miss 
Clemence,’ was von Berg's reply. ‘Iam 
too much of a cavalier, to refuse anything 
to young and pretty ladies. Moreover 
think, that I owe you something in return 
for the delightful entertainment you have 
given me.’ 

‘*A violin was brought for him. He 
tuned it, all the while remaining in his seat 
near me and eagerly continuing our conver- 
sation. In a few minutes he jumped up 
and passing his bow over the strings pro- 
duced a sound so full and harmonious, that 
we started involuntarily. A profound si- 
lence ensued. I had never heard such 
playing. Critics accused him of a lack of 
classical repose and ease. This reproach 
might be well-founded; but nobody under- 
stood as well as he, to touch the chords of 
the human soul. In later years he fre- 
quently told me: ‘I play with my very 
heart’s blood ; old wounds break out afresh, 
and what I have suffered, I live over again. 
Can you wonder, that my playing affects 
the listeners so deeply ?’ 

** He has since been called the Liszt of 
the violin, and justly so; he had the same 
demoniacal power, whose charm captivated 
the mind. 

‘*His long dark hair dropped on his 
forehead several times, he tossed it back 
by a quick motion of the head, his eyes 
sparkled, his figure seemed to grow in size 
and erectness— in short, he appeared an 
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entirely different man. The longer he 
played, the calmer became the expression 
of his features, his glances were no longer 
wandering around the room, but rested 
upon my person; it seemed as if he ex- 
pected me to understand him, as if Z were 
the only one, who listened to him. This 
homage made me-feel proud. I had found 
at last an artist in the most ideal sense of 
the word, who practised his art free and 
self-conscious, who did not confine himself 
to his own virtuosity, but who drew every- 
thing beautiful and noble within his sphere ; 
an artist, who, had his instrument been 
taken from him, would not have relapsed 
into nothingness and insignificant individ- 
uality, but who on the contrary was capa- 
ble of creating something grand and origi- 
nal in any department of science.” 

Clemence rose from her chair, paced up 
and down the room for a while, then re- 
seated herself and continued : 

«Tam dwelling at length upon this our 
first meeting, because it became a decisive 
one for me afterwards. Almost unconscious 
of it, I have loved Henrick from the first 
moment I saw him; my thoughts and ac- 
tions from that time forth bore a certain 
relation to him. I did not indeed call this 
love, but simply an artist’s interest, friend- 
ship, confidence, and whatever other sweet 
names they are, with which we are apt to 
belie ourselves. 

‘«The party was kept up till a late hour; 
Henrick’s play had produced a great com- 
motion among the assembled guests, who 
broke up only after midnight. The house 
in which I lived was at the other end of the 
city; von Berg escorted me home. The 
night was beautifully clear and calm. Our 
way led along the mall of the park, past 
the white moon-lit statues and the low 
‘murmuring fountains. We conversed on 
numerous and various subjects; not by a 
single word however touching the one great 
point of sentiment between us, that our 
ways in life might cross each other again. 

*** Au revoir!’ said he, when he held out 
his hand to say good-bye. 

*** Aurevoir?’Iasked. ‘Ithought you 
were merely passing through here on your 
distant journey. Are you then coming 
back ?* 

** * Maybe I shall,’ he replied quickly. ‘I 
intend to spend the winter here, if nothing 
unforeseen happens to prevent me. How- 
ever, I do not like to talk of unfledged 
plans, nor to bind myself by my own 
word.’ 

** We separated. 

‘* When I called at the Luerssen’s a few 





days after, their first question was : 
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- ‘How were you pleased with Mr. von 
a] 

‘* Although I was fully prepared for this 
question, it still called forth a deep blush 
on my face. I replied however in a tone of 
sincere conviction. 

*** Pleased is a word hardly appropriate 
in his case. He is the most note-worthy 
person I have ever met and I should be 
giad to know more of him.’ 

*** A mutual attraction, evidently!’ said 
Mrs. Luerssen smilingly. ‘ Von Berg had 
hardly seen you, when he told me, that you 
had reminded him of the fact, that he was 
still a comparatively young man although 
he had worshipped at the shrine of dark and 
beautiful eyes a long, long time ago.’ 

**T told them, what he had said about his 
return in winter. 

‘*** You must not rely too surely on that, 
was Luerssen’s reply. ‘ Von Berg is one 
of the most incomprehensible and incalcu- 
able of men. He might doa great deal 
more, if he would be willing'to keep within 
certain bounds. He has had numerous ad- 
vantageous offers as a leader and conduc- 
tor, but persistently declined them, because 
he can and will not tie himself down. For 
the same reason he has almost entirely done 
away with the giving of concerts, consider- 
ing it an insupportable restraint and bore, 
to appear in public on certain evenings an- 
nounced weeks ahead. As an excuse he 
alleges, that he can get up no enthusiasm 
for such performances and hence plays 
badly. It was only the other day, that the 
editorship of our great musical Weekly 
was offered to him, his journalistic talents 
being of a decidedly brilliant order. He 
would of course have been required to live 
in the city, where that journal is published, 
but his nervous unrest scouted the idea. 
He therefore declined the offer and is mere- 
ly a contributor; his articles alone sustain 
the reputation of the paper. He earns a 
great deal of money, but requires much 
more in view of his romantic life and aristo- 
cratic habits. Fortunately for him he has 
a rich wife.’ 

‘***He is married, you say?’ I asked in 
astonishment. 

«** Assuredly he is,’ was Luerssen’s reply, 
‘d@ithough but few of his acquaintances 
know it. I am an old friend of his, yet 
even I scarcely know Mme. von Berg. 
Several years ago his marriage was one 
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day suddenly announced in one of the dail 

papers. He had not said a word about it 
to anybody and we were actually inclined 
to look upon the announcement as a mysti- 
fication. The new couple made no calls at 
all, he went to theatres and concerts as be- 
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fore and on being questioned merely re- 
plied, that his wife was ailing, fond of re- 
tirement and ease, and that they had tacitly 
agreed not to interfere with each other's 
habits. Publicly a great deal was said 
about this strange arreement between them. 
Some remarks, which he made to me at the 
time, soon gave me a clearer insight into 
this singular relation. His wife, who is 
much olderthan he—he might almost be 
taken for her son — had conceived one of 
those attachments for him, which partake 
both of a motherly and passionate nature 
and which we frequently meet with in wo- 
men of a certain age. She was a widow, 
rich, independent, of high birth and free to 
dispose of her hand and fortune. Having 
long since retired from the world of socie- 
ty, she was not in the least deterred by the 
curse of ridicule, which attaches to similar 
marriages. She fondly imagined that she 
was rendering von Berg substantially hap- 
py, by furnishing him the means of devot- 
ing himself entirely to his art and fan- 
cies, without any hindrance from pecuniary 
cares. Other circumstances also came in 
to make him take the desperate and ill-ad- 
vised step. A violent passion had pos- 
sessed him, and while he had formerly had 
an almost incredible success with the fair 
sex in general, he is now suffering the tor- 
ments of an unrequited affection. ‘Thus he 
came to contract an union, which cannot 
possibly satisfy him. 

‘** He is however too well-bred, not to be 
a very attentive husband at least. His 
wife’s pretensions are few. He manages 
her large fortune conscientiously and keeps 
up their elegant establishment with great 
taste — whether he is a faithful husband, I 
am not prepared to say. At all events she 
is prudent enough to overlook many trifling 
short-comings on his part, knowing, as sbe 
does, that he returns to his allegiance after 
every digression. In short he is a man, 
that has to be measured by another than 
the common standard.’ 

** What I had heard occupied my thoughts 
for a long time. Married! It seemed to 
me, as if I were allowed to think of him all 
the more unrestrainedly. The intellectual 
tie which bound me to him, appeared to 
me far less dangerous ! —Several months 
went by thus! I heard nothing of von 
Berg, but diligently searched the Musical 
Journal in quest of articles, which bore his 
signature and studied all the while his com- 
positions in preference to any others. 

** Autumn had come, the season was to 
begin. Luerssen urged me to give a con- 
cert, which was to introduce me to a large 
and appreciative public. You, Princess 
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Souwanoff, do not know the enormous diffi- 
culties, which beset the débdt of a young 
and unknown girl. She is required to loo 
for co-operative talent to assist her; she 
has to call upon the critics, she must needs 
make sure of the orchestra. ‘To how many 
fruitless attempts of this kind, to how many 
humiliations is she not exposed! The or- 
chestra, owing to Luerssen’s kind exertions 
in my behalf, iad promised me its assistance 
—the solo-performers only were wanting. 
I was anxiously looking for an artist of es- 
tablished reputation, whose name might in 
itself be a recommendation to the young 
débutante. We reviewed the list of the 
favoured few in vain; those whom we 
wanted, were still absent and those whom 
we had among us, we preferred not to ask. 

**Tt was about this time, that my eye 
lighted upon an article in the feuilleton of 
the last number of the Musical Journal 
where it said: ‘We are pleased to hear, 
that the eminent violinist and musical 
writer, Henrick von Berg, intends to set- 
tle in our city and is expected to arrive 
within a few days.’ 

‘* T handed the paper to my friend Luers- 
sen. 

*** We are saved all further trouble!’ he 
exclaimed joyfully. ‘I know von Berg 
well pl for that. Whenever he can 
serve anybody, he can overcome his whims. 
He must be made to play at your concert. 
Write him a few lines at once —I shall en- 
close them in a letter of my own.’ 

‘** An inexplicable read overcame me at 
the thought of seeing Henrick again. I 
made numerous objections, which Luerssen 
however set entirely aside. I had to prom- 
ise him to write the very same day. A 
week went by without bringing us a reply. 
Luerssen supposed the letter might have 
missed him and was much chagrined at the 
delay. My own vanity also was much 
burt by the lene silence; I had hoped, that 
Henrick would have kindly remembered 
me. 

‘*Downcast and disheartened, I was sit- 
ting at the piano one evening. Much, very 
muck depended upon the result of the pro- 
jected concert, and it seemed as if I should 
be unable to complete my arrangements for 
the same. I felt this keenly; felt for the 
first time, what it is to be alone and re- 
duced to my own resources. The first 
thorns on the self-chosen career stung me to 
the quick. I was nervously excited; I had 
never looked upon my future with more ab- 
ject despondency. A servant entered, 





handing me a card. Henrick von Berg! I 
fairly screamed with delight — my cares 
and troubles were forgotten in an instant! 
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With eves still moist but with a radiant 
smile I held out both hands to Henrick, who 
had followed upon the very heels of the 
servant girl, He greeted me cordially, 
chided me for my faint-heartedness and 
said ; 

‘**How could you doubt even for a 
moment, that I should comply with your 
request! I take but little credit for doing 
so however. If I had come all the way 
from New York, you might have some 
slight cause to thank me. As it is, I 
merely hastened the preparations for my 
intended change of domicile.’ 

‘* He insisted upon hearing all about my 
unsuccessful endeavors — I was not allowed 
to conceal the most trifling thing from 
him. Half smiling and half crying, I de- 
scribed my negotiations with the orchestra, 
with the lady-singers, who had thrice prom- 
ised their co-operation and as often with- 
drawn the promise, with the proprietor of 
the concert-hall, who had kept me waiting 
day after day, ete... . 

***T know what you must have suffered,’ 
said he; ‘ these annoyances are enough to 
drive a strong, able-bodied man distracted. 
They have’ driven the color from your 
cheeks, have broken down your spirits — 
maybe, you are shedding hot tears in 
silence?’ 

** I nodded assent. 

‘** Then it becomes an absolute necessity, 
that I should take the part of the manager,’ 
he said with a cheerful smile, ‘ provided you 
will follow my directions unconditionally. 
First of all, I shall insist upon your taking 
no further trouble about your concert, ex- 
cept in the point of toilet; you need not 
concern yourself about the rest, until I 
come for you with the carri I shall 
rag | inform you of the day and hour of 
the full rehearsal, and as regards our pri- 
vate rehearsals, we shall arrange them to 
suit your convenience. The best thing you 
can do, is to accustom yourself to dispose 
of me in whatever respect I can be of ser- 
vice to you.’ 

‘*He rose at these words, pressed my 
hand and was gone. 

‘** Luerssen was highly gratified. Now 
that von Berg had come and taken the 
management upon himself, he predicted a 
brilliant success and I myself looked for- 
ward with much less trepidation to the day, 
which was to decide my fate. Henrick 
came to me every day, sometimes on matters 
of business, sometimes to rehearse with 
me. Webhad never played together before, 
and hence needed some previous practice. 
During those few remaining days, I listened 
eagerly for his rich sonorous voice inquir- 
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ing in the corridor of the servant: ‘ Is Miss 
Clemence visible ? ’— and every visit left one 
little word or saying on my memory, which 
occupied me and gave me to think of him, 
until his next call. 

‘On the evening of the concert he came 
for me. I had not quite completed my 
toilet, and the lady with whom I lived, re- 
quested him to await me in the parlor. I 
had already received a charming bouquet, 
which matched to perfection the granate- 
blossoms in my hair and my white satin- 
dress. When I[ entered the room, he rose 
to receive me. My cheeks glowed with an 
easily to be conceived excitement. He 
stood before me with admiring eyes and 
said, in a tone which partook of sadness, 

*** Clemence, how beautiful you look!’ 

**I blushed still deeper and with an 
effort to appear both merry and at ease, I 
replied : 

*¢ ¢T should be more pleased, if you could 
say after the concert, > Chemeten, ow beau- 
tifully you have played! ”’ 

‘* He made no answer, silently folded my 
cloak around me and conducted me to the 
carriage. 

‘*The hall was crowded. Von Berg's 
name had proven its usual power of attrac- 
tion. When the overture was ended, and 
my piano-concert about to begin, while 
Henrick was leading me to the platform — 
I came near fainting. I could but dimly 
see the lights and the crowd of people leok- 
ing curiously at me; he felt that I was 
trembling, and softly whispered, while plac- 
ing the chair for me : 

*** Courage, Clemence, I am near you!’ 

‘*The moment the orchestra fell in at the 
close, I regained my self-command. I was 
loudly applauded and called out; and the 
remainder of the concert went off as well 
as the beginning. Von Berg played his 
parts masterly and was vociferously ap- 

lauded. The opinion, that his touch and 
bis conception had gained in boldness and 
grandeur, became the general one. 

‘*Luerssen had invited us, the concert 
over, to spend the few remaining hours of 
the evening at his house. I was overjoyed at 
the success of this first and highly important 
step. Henrick, likewise in excellent spirits, 
entertained us with humordus reminiscences 
of his artistic career. Ah! that was the 
life of which I had dreamed, for which I 
longed! A few hours like these, compen- 
sate richly for much work and many disap- 
pointments ! ” 

Clemence heaved a deep sigh and hun 
her head. The expression in the face o 
the Princess had changed into a sad one, 
her glances rested compassionately on the 
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drooping form of the young girl, who con- 
tinued in a soft low tone of voice: 

‘** From that day Henrick visited me fre- 
quently. He resumed his writings with 
renewed zeal. His compositions of that 
time possessed the freshness and originality 
of his earlier years, combined with a 
greater maturity and depth of style. With 
me he was sure to find both interest in and 
appreciation of all the suggestions of his 
fertile mind. I could fully enter into his 
ideas and feelings, although frequently 
arriving at the same results, by a very 
different line of thought or sentiment. 
Early trained by my father in a clear and 
consistent mode of thinking, I had hitherto 
looked upon logical reasoning as the high- 
est attribute of a man. In Henrick I dis- 
covered an entirely new phase of man’s 
nature. I did not conceal from myself, 
that he was frequently passionate and capri- 
cious in his views and opinions, that he 
rarely took an objective stand-point, that it 
was almost impossible for him to define his 
reasons calmly and clearly. Nor did it 
seem necessary in his case; at one bound 
he accomplished a distance, which others 
grew weary in travelling over and almost 
always he said and did the right thing. It 
was the same with his compositions and 
writings ; but few of them were thoroughly 
done or carefully finished, yet they con- 
tained such a profundity of warm and genial 
sentiment, that nobody seemed to mind any 
blemishes in point of form. 

‘*Henrick told me much of his former 
life, of the struggles he had undergone ere 
he succeeded at last in proving to his aris- 
tocratic family, that the violin was his calling 
and not the epaulets and the sword; of the 
coldness and heartlessness, with which he, 
the rebellious son, had been treated, and of 
the discord, which in spite of all his suc-. 
cesses was still existing between himself 
and the whole of his family. 

*** And yet I am both tender-hearted and: 
in need of affection,’ he once said thought- 
fully, after having conversed with me at 
— on his relations to his family; ‘ but 
life has dealt rudely with me. It is for this. 
I have buckled on an armor of cold out-. 
ward reserve, that I may not be wounded: 
any more. You can hardly compare me to. 
a rose, seeking protection behind thorns — 
I am more like the artichoke, which defends 
its soft kernel by means of sharp and prickly 
points.’ 

** Thus he would frequently play with his 
own deeper feelings. I ous rarely dis- 
cover, whether he was actually sufferin 
from the conflicts in his life, or merely fol 
lowing the impulses of his changeable hu- 
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mor. Meanwhile his wife had arrived and 
his house been put in elegant order. Nei- 
ther affected our relations in the least. One 
day, as if desirous to cut short all possible 
questions in that respect, he briefly re- 
marked: ‘ My wife will neither make nor 
receive any calls. She is not fond of inter- 
course with the world, and I concede her 
full liberty to do as she pleases.’ After 
so plain ahint, I could not think of express- 
ing any desire to make her acquaintance. 
became more and more accustomed to an in- 
_ tellectual intercommunication with Henrick. 

** Occasionally however, an indescribable 
anxiety and depression would seize upon 
me. I had long since admitted to myself 
that I loved him — loved him with a passion 
and intensity, which checked my freedom 
- of action, which actually frightened me, be- 
cause I had never believed myself capable 
of so great a fervor of feeling. I tried to 
console myself with the delusive hope of 
having strength enough to be resigned in 
the end; of having sufficient power over 
him to keep back the one decisive word. — 
I was both weak and foolish! I trusted to 
my own adroitness in being able to steer 
clear of the rocks, forgetting that we are 
but poor helmsmen, when our passions are 
once awakened. 

** And the day came, on which Henrick 
would and did speak! O, they were sweet, 
those words, which are still rnging in my 
ears, which plainly told me, that I was his 
happiness, his dearest hope, his all on 
earth, that in me his enchanting youthful 
dreams of old had once more revived! And 
I was neither as strong nor as firm as I had 
hoped to be —I did not reject him. I 
laughed and cried and said: I love you! — 
I could not do otherwise! 

‘* Had I known then, what I was destined 
to learn later on, that his was nothing more 
than a mere momentary outburst of senti- 
ment, that it would have cost him but a 
slight effort toleave me —I should doubt- 
less have remained firm and mustered cour- 
age, to flee from him and the sweet charm 
with which he had surrounded me. I think 
so now — God alone knows, if I should have 
acted so then! 

‘* But when he spoke, the grave and ma- 
tured man, who was bound by indissoluble 
ties, who had nothing to offer me, save a 
love, which had to hide itself from the eye 
of the world, because it transgressed the 
line, which conventionality had drawn — 
I simply thought, that his must be a feel- 
ing so warm, so deep, and so pure, that 
he could no longer control it, and thus 
knowingly and irresistibly laid me under a 
ban, which might but too easily work my 
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own destruction. Henrick was no doubt 
acting from conviction at that moment; 
still he gave me only a small portion of 
his life, while I staked mine wholly and 
without reserve. The exchange was too 
unequal — and I was soon to find it out. 

‘« The unrestraint of our intercourse was 
gone from the moment that we had to con- 
ceal a secret. In society we hardly dared 
to speak to each other, and soon after we 


I} both withdrew from the wonted circle of 


friends and acquaintances. In Henrick’s 
case it was scarcely noticed; he was known 
as a singular and eccentric person and fre- 
quently became invisible to his friends for 
months. In my own case however, it caused 
much astonishment and comment ; I tried to 
excuse myself on account of shattered 
nerves, and as I looked both pale and ex- 
hausted, even my excuse was taken to be 
genuine. 

*¢ The days, on which I did not see him, 
were dull and heavy ones. My art, once 
so dear to me, my duties, which [ had taken 
pride in performing —all became tedious 
and oppressive to me. Iwas happy, when 
he gave me a mere furtive bow in the street ; 
I felt wretched and desponding, when some 
cause prevented our being together for a 
few minutes even.— My conceptions of 
right and wrong became confused ; just be- 
cause this unhappy love could never have a 
purpose and an aim, I deemed it especially 
pure and unselfish and was proud of it.” 

‘* Was there nobody then, who could ad- 
vise and warn you?” asked the Princess, 
tenderly drawing Clemence to her, who 
hid her tearful face on her motherly friend’s 
shoulder. 

Clemence shook her head. 

‘* What would it have availed me? I re- 
peated to myself again and again, that. it 
was folly, that it was sin; that the same 
world, which respected and sympathized 
with me, would turn from me with condem- 
nation and contempt, if it knew of my re- 
lations to Henrick. The memory of my be- 
loved father, which until then hau been my 
dearest treasure, became painful to me. I 
no longer dared to think of him, who had 
fondly imagined, that he had so developed 
my mind and character, as toenable me to 
go unscathed throtgh the disappointments 
and troubles of life. 

‘* Henrick knew nothing of these inward 
struggles of mine. He had been greatly 
loved ; that I was loving him also appeared 
but natural to him. Later on, when his af- 
fection for me was already cooling, he once 
remarked, that he had never supposed that I 
was taking our relations so tragically and 
gravely to heart. 
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**T do not know, Princess Souwanoff, | 
whether you fully understand me — I needed | 
in fact a justification unto myself, and 1| 
found it in the conviction alone, that the! 
force and depth of sentiment was apt to 
push us far beyond the usual routine of life 
and its emotions. A mere momentary at- 
tachment would lower me in my own eyes 
—a love for life however, became a misfor- 
tune and a stain to me. The first happy 
days, during which Henrick overwhelmed me 
with his fondness, his fervor and the rich 
treasure of his intellect, were followed by 
others, in which his unequal and variable 
mood preponderated. Outward causes were 
not wanting. His sharp, unmitigated criti- 
cisms had made him many enemies among 
the musical celebrities of the city, and a 
voked invidious personal attacks, ridiculing 
his aristocratic manners and his position as 
the husband of a wealthy wife. He re- 
gretted his having come to settle in our lit- 
tle town, whose narrow views and ways were 
odious to him. His old unrest returned ; 
he wanted to travel, he longed to breathe a 
freer and a purer air. My affection for 
him became a source of trouble —it was a 
chain which fettered him. You, Princess, 
would have expected, that your Clemence, 
who was always called both cold and proud, 
would have been the first to dissolve a 
tie, that could have been desirable to her 
alone? No, no,” the young girl exclaimed 
passionately, ‘*I did not do it! On the 
contrary, I cried, reproved, reproached and 
finally implored him, not to forsake me. 
And all this, because I loved him more than 
my life, more than my honor.” 

She was deeply agitated and trembled 
witn the pain caused by these reminiscences. 

‘*Do say no more,” entreated the Prin- 
cess. ‘* Those recollections serve only to 
excite you and I am greatly afraid, these 
retrospective glances do you no good. 
Poor child! You are still loving him, who 
has so cruelly trifled with you!” 

‘* Princess Souwanoff, you are mistaken,” 
replied Clemence with a violent effort upon 
herself. ‘* If [am excited, it is merely, be- 
cause for the first time I am speaking unre- 
servedly of what I have silently borne for 
years. You ought not to blame Henrick: 
he could not do otherwise, for his natural 
disposition was of that negative order, 
which destroys not only itself but others 
likewise. I have suffered untold wretched- 
ness for his sake; yet from my very misery 
I have been able to save the remembrance 
of a happiness, such as is vouchsafed but to 
few mortals — may it have been never so 
short — I have tasted it at least! and I shall 
forever be grateful to Henrick for it! 
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‘**T can think of him now without anger. 
I love him no more, my heart is no longer 
capable of it and I have at last gained, what 
once I only imagined to possess — that 
pe of mind and discretion, which are the 

est safeguard against my own feelings. 

‘I shall soon bring my tale to an end,” 
she interrupted herself with a hasty glance at 
the clock on the mantle-piece. ‘* We have 
not much time to spare. 

‘* After an explanatory interview, ac- 
companied on my part with tears and re- 
proaches, and followed by an unsatisfactory 
reconciliation, Henrick had avoided me for 
a long while. He had urged upon me to 
accustom myself to the idea of our separa- 
tion, since an attachment, for which nothing 
save a youthful inexperience could plead an 
excuse, might become irksome tohim. He 
had spoken very prudently. When sev- 
eral days and even weeks had gone by, 
without bringing him back to me, I wrote 
to him in a state of great agitation, using 
rash and inccnsiderate words. He made 
no answer; perhaps he thought it useless 
to preach reason and good sense to me. 

** A few days later a lady was announced, 
who wished to see me. I was not in a 
frame of mind to see anybody, least of all 
strangers, and was on the point of sending 
an excuse to her, when she walked into the 
room herself. She was a lady of middle 
age, of an aristocratic tournure; her face 
was pale and distingué, her eyes cold and 
clear. 

' «*T knew you were at home,’ she said 
calmly, ‘I am Mme. von Berg.’ 

After saying this, she walked quietly 
across the room, and seated herself deliber- 
ately on the sofa, evidently wishing to give 
me time to collect myself. 

‘*T had grown pale, and so completely 
lost all presence of mind, that I hardly knew 
what I said or did. Mechanically I took up 
the sheets of music, lying on the piano, 
turned over a leaf here and there, and put 
them down again —the room seemed to be 
turning round with me, and wherever I 
looked I saw only the cold face, which was 
watching me so attentively. 

‘The expression of my features must 
have greatly changed, for Mme. von Berg 
suddenly rose from her seat and kindly said : 

*** What ails you? You look os and 
fainting !° 

*“*Ono,’ I replied coldly, ‘I am quite 
well, thank you. Would you be good 
enough to inform me, Madam, to what ac- 
cident I am indebted for the honor of this 
call?’ 

‘*T hardly recognized the sound of “t 
own voice, so wearily and languidly bad 
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spoken. My knees trembled, I could 
scarcely stand up, and without waiting for 
Mme. von Berg to resume her seat, I sank 
into a chair standing near me. 

**A long pause followed, during which I 
suffered all the torments of a profound hu- 
miliation. For the first time in my life I 
was obliged to bow my head under the 
weight of a great guilt. If it be possible at 
all, to atone for a wrong committed, by re- 
ap res I must be forgiven, for — I deep- 
y — in that hour. 

‘* Mme. von Berg seemed to be at a loss 
for words. She eyed me from head to foot 
and glanced at the furniture in the room. 
At last she began: 

** * Do not think for a moment, that I have 
come here as the outraged wife, demanding 
back the heart of her husband. It would 
be a pitiable role to play between an old 
woman, who has not even been called good- 
looking in her youth, and a young, hand- 
some, interesting girl like yourself. I am 
not jealous, my ¢ ild, for I do not even 
claim the sentiments, which Henrick has 
temporarily lavished upon you, as my due. 
If I have come to see you, it was not for the 
purpose of calling you to account for cer- 
tain relations, whose existence I have sur- 
mised from their very beginning —no! 
came here simply in order to return a letter 
which accidentally came intu my hands, and 
which might sadly compromise you, were it 
to fall into those of certain meddlesome 
people.’ 

**So saying, she pulled out a letter from 
her dress; I slowly held out my hand to 
receive it — it was the last one I had written 
to Henrick. 

***T shall not overwhelm you with re- 
proaches,’ continued Mme. von Berg. 
* What is done, is done, and there are pas- 
sions in life, which cause far stronger char- 
acters to stumble. I need not tell you, 
that you would have acted more nobly, if 
you had suppressed this unhappy affection, 
or put a wide distance between yourself 
and Henrick — you know this well enough. 
That you would have acted more wisely, 
had you done so, is very evident. What is 
it you have bartered for those few happy 
moments ?” 

‘* She looked sternly at me, apparently ex- 
pecting a a was silent. I could 

a word. 


not sa 

we Neither more nor less than this hour, ’ 
she went on, ‘ which, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, will deeply wound your pride for 
years to come. You fondly imagined that 
you could occupy Henrick’s heart and shape 
nis life anew! A few weeks might have 
sufficed to teach you, that he had deceived 


_— 
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not only himself, but you likewise — that he 
did not love you as you did him. 

‘*** It is my special aim to make Henrick’s 
happiness secure, to remove every obstacle, 
which threatens his peace of mind. If you 
were of vital importance to him, I should be 
the first person to step aside, in order to 
make room for you. hen I entered into 
this unequal compact with him, it was done 
with the distinct understanding, that I was 
at any time to consent to a separation. 
Nothing fetters or binds Henrick, and for 
that very reason, he has never yet rued of 
casting his lot with mine. Men like Hen- 
rick never marry the women they passion- 
ately love, for fear lest this love become in- 
convenient and troublesome to them. 
They either allow themselves to be caught 
by a coquette, or they select women, who, 
in an intellectual and social point of view, 
are. their inferiors;—in either case, they 
need not feel under restraint or compulsion. 

‘* * Henrick is as happy by my side, as he is 
capable of being. He has a pleasant home, 
a sensible adviser, and full freedom. I do 
not, as a matter of course, look for any 
high-flown, over-strained sentiments ; —a 
quiet, friendly intercourse, within certain 
bounds and forms, is all I ask. What 
place then do you expect to fill in his life ? 

“** You might say, that you have been 
made unhappy by him —that your future 
prospects are ruined. It would be better 
_ you indeed, if you had never known 

im.’ 

** She looked at me with an expression of 
profound meditation. 

‘*As regards myself, her calm, passion- 
less voice seemed to come from a far-off 
distance. An icy chill struck my poor, 
troubled heart. itis image with the loving 
eyes rose before me — I fancied that I heard 
the soft, insinuating voice, the fond, impas- 
sioned words, which he had so often whis- 
pered into my ears. And all this was to be 
taken from me forever —all, all! Save 
that short, happy dream, the very memory 
of which was thus embittered and poisoned ! 
Then he had never loved me! And I had 
never possessed the power of giving back 
to his soul the hope of happier days, which 
he had lost. 

‘** Once more the quiet tones of Madame 
von Berg’s voice fell on my ear. She went 
on as soberly and collectedly, as if she had 
not the least idea that every one of her 
words sank with a crushing weight into my 
very soul, drawing a dark veil between me 
and the outer world, which was to sepa- 
rate me from all I had loved and hoped. 

‘*This then was the companion he had 
selected, who calmly informed me, that he 
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was contented by her side. What could 

have drawn the man, the artist, towards 

her? What was the secret tie which bound 

them? Could it have been the outward 

splendor only, that had prevailed upon 
enrick to take this decisive step? 

‘* If it was, then I had only dreamed, that 
he was superior to other men—I, J alone 
had idealized his being! My idol had fal- 
len from the pedestal on which I had placed 
him, and proved himself to be but an ordi- 
nary mortal! 

‘* These and similar thoughts were chas- 
ing each other in my brain, whilst I was 
making every effort to fix my eyes on 
Madame von Berg, and to listen to what 
she was saying. 

**She asked me suddenly in a very ab- 
rupt manner : — 

*¢ * What do you intend to do now ?’ 

**«T shall go far, far away from here,’ I 
replied wearily —and I had scarcely said 
these words, when my pent-up feelings 
vented themselves in a flood of hot, burning 
tears. Madame von Berg appeared deeply 
affected and spoke to me with much kind- 
ness and sympathy. I could find no words 
to thank her then; it was not till long after, 
that I fully realized, how a oy and 
nobly she had treated me. She had an un- 
5 aca right to speak to me in a very 

ifferent tone. 

‘**It would indeed be best for you to 
leave the city. A meeting with Henrick 
could not but be painful, and your pale face 
a lasting reproach to him. I admit, he is 
not without blame. Among strangers and 
new surroundings, disappointments like this 
are more easily borne. If I can be of an 
assistance to you... . I am gladly we 
ling to do all can. Go toEngland, where 
I have influential friends, to whom I shall 
be happy to introduce you. The season is 
just Gratenten, and the present time the 
very best for a successful début at a concert 
in London.’ 

**[ declined her offers. I could not 
brook the thought of being beholden to the 
woman whom I had so deeply wronged. 

‘Mme. von Berg departed. I asked her 
if I might be allowed to address a few lines 
to Henrick — after a few moments’ hesita- 
tion, she consented. 

‘*T had, meanwhile, firmly resolved to re- 
nounce forever a career, which I had begun 
under such happy auspices; to abandon 
henceforth all intercourse with artists, 
which had become so disastrous to me. 

**T was already convinced, that I be- 
longed to a very different sphere in society ; 
I had other views and notions. One re- 


quires to be brought up from childhood in 
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the circle, in which I now moved, in order 
to be able to live and thrive in it; else we 
are sure to diverge on questions of vital in- 
terest. The same struggles, the same 
pangs, which I had experienced, I sup- 
posed Henrick also had undergone. I had 
not taken into account, that what gave an 
entirely different turn to my whole life, was 
to him but the enjoyment of the moment. 

‘‘I was in a state of feverish agitation. 
I wrote to Luerssen, requesting him to 
come and see me. He had always mani- 
fested sincere sympathy for me, and I 
looked for assistance and advice from him. 

‘“*He came to me with a smile and a 
pleasantry on his lips, but became greatly 
sobered on seeing the sadness depicted on 
my face. At one single glance, he knew that 
the decisive moment had arrived. 

*** Poor child!’ was all he said, after I 
told him, that I had determined to retire 
from public life, and desired to obtain a 
situation as a lady-companion or private in- 
structress in either Russia or England. 

***Ts that your irrevocable determina- 
tion?’ he asked me, — ‘and not perchance 
the wild fancy of the moment ? Consider well 
that you are thus renouncing what prom- 
ises to secure you brilliant successes with 
comparatively little trouble. Are you willing 
to sacrifice your freedom. your entire self 
in the service of others, who may not even 
be capable of appreciating your worth?’ 

***T do not look for love or affection from 
strangers,’ was my reply. ‘I simply prom- 
ise to perform certain duties according to 
contract, nothing more. You know, that I 
am in the habit of discharging my duties 
faithfully to the end. If you still feel any 
affection for me, do not try to alter m 
resolution. I am doing what I think 
ought to do. Every human —_ must 
bear the consequences of his or her ac- 
tions. I have but imperfectly understood 
how to maintain my freedom,’ I added sadly, 
‘I had therefore better renounce and subor- 
dinate it to the will of others.’ 

‘** Clemence,’ said Luerssen, now deeply 
moved, ‘I shall not endeavor to dissuade 
you from what you conceive to be your 
resolution and your duty. Your resolve 
may be the only right and proper one. 
You have a wal estimation of men and of 
things.—When I first knew you, I thought 
that your mind had been greatly enriched 
at the expense of your heart. I have learnt 
to know you better. You must indeed 
take me to be both inexperienced and 
blind, if I were to feign ignorance as re- 
gards the cause of the extreme step you 
are about to take. I feel sadly reproached, 





that it was at my house and in a measure 
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through my instrumentality, that the first 
threads of this sad affair were spun. I 
could not warn you, for I had neither the 
right to do so, nor did I see that my warn- 
ings would do any good. Where the pas- 
sions are once excited, the voice of cold 
reason becomes an empty sound. This is a 
fearful crisis for you, but I am convinced, 
you will emerge from it purified and greatly 
strengthened. You will have to bear and 
to suffer much, but you have the power to 
do both. If you are at this moment reveng- 
ing on art in what the artist has sinned, I 
do still and fervently hope, that you will 
return to her with redoubled affection, 
after the wild waves of anguish and bitter- 
ness have gone down. Clemence, you 
would indeed undervalue what God has 
planted in you, if you should allow your 
future to be darkened by the remembrance 
of him, for whom you have been a mere 
toy, a pleasurable episode. I deem it al- 
most a good fortune, that it happened thus. 
Whatever lies beyond the social order of 
things, is untenable, even though it be sup- 
ported by the noblest of sentiments. A 
woman may indeed love, where no aim, no 
final purpose can be hoped for. A man is 
incapable of such unselfishness. In this 
respect von Berg has acted ae He 
was bound to bring about a solution, even 
if he were to wound your heart unto death. 

***He would, doubtless, have acted far 
more honorably, if he had not seen you 
again after your first meeting. This little 
victory over himself could not have cost 
him much. No man is allowed to become a 
disturbing element in the life of a fellow-be- 
ing. Courage, courage, Clemence! Lift 
up your head — we are all of us weak and 
erring mortals. You have erred in the 
very fullness and ardor of your heart and 
that error is one of the least blamable of 
all! 

** Good, kind-hearted Luerssen! He did 
not succeed alas !— my soul was weighed 
down far too heavily. I only felt a burning 
desire to leave the city, to sunder all ties, 
that might remind me of a time, of which I 
could not think but with sadness and re- 
morse. 

*¢ Your name, Princess Souwanoff, was 
given to me by Luerssen. He promised to 
address you a letter, requesting you to in- 
terest yourself in my behalf respecting a 
suitable place for me in some part of Rus- 
sia. He was utterly unprepared; for the 
reception of a letter from you, but a few 
days later, desiring him to find a-lady-com- 
panion for yourself. 

** After Luerssen had gone, I sat down 
to write a few parting words to Henrick, 
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which were to inform him of my ggnay de- 
parture. I made a violent effort upon 
myself to appear calm and collected; but 
the full and unrestrained flow of my love 
for him involuntarily burst forth. I could 
not help it—and he knew but too well, 
how dear he was to me,”— 

When the young girl had finished and 
casting down her eyes, gave herself up to 
the thoughts her words had conjured up, 
the Princess, whose sympathy had by this 
time been keenly excited, asked her: — 

‘Did you see him again? Did he 
answer your letter?” 

“TI received a few lines in reply,” said 
Clemence with a sad smile. ‘‘I have for- 
gotten what he wrote; I merely remember, 
that the note was couched in very courte- 
ous, spirited, and pointed terms, and if I 
mistake not, it even contained a witty bon- 
mot or two. It reminded me very much of 
his brilliant articles in the Musical Journal. 
Had not my heart been bleeding from every 
pore, the consummate egotism of those 
words might have appeared very comical 
to me!” 

‘* Clemence,” exclaimed the Princess, ‘* if 
it were not from your own lips, that I now 
hear this mournful tale, I should scout the 
idea, that your good sense, your sound 
judgment and your principles were unable 
to protect you from the pernicious influ- 
ence of that man.” 

‘*T loved Henrick,” was Clemence’s sim- 
ple reply. ‘* You only know one side of 
my nature, because I have buried the other 
forever. You have frequently reproached 
me for assuming a certain sneering tone in 
my intercourse with men, thereby cutting 
off the very possibility of a nearer approach. 
I have grown very circumspect, Princess 
Souwanolf; I am distrustful of myself and 
have anything but an exalted opinion of the 
warmth or sincerity of the stronger sex. 
The heartless words, of which I just spoke, 
have become the talisman, which shields me 
from disappointments ; they constantly whis- 
per into my ear: be on your guard — be- 
liéve him not.” 

The Princess put her hand caressingly on 
the dark glossy hair, which curled up like a 
diadem above the pale forehead of the 
young girl. 

‘*But the finale? You must tell me 
how it all ended.” 

‘The end became a most fortunate be- 
ginning,” replied Clemence with a grateful 
smile. ‘* Physical exertion and mental 
struggles brought on a sickness, which was 
dangerous enough to make my recovery 
doubtful. Death had no horrors for me — 
I dreaded the future. I have often been 
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told since, that in my delirious moments I 
had repeatedly quoted verses from Schu- 
bert’s beautiful song: ‘Death and the 
Maiden.’ The words: ‘ My arms hold thee in 
fond embrace,’ must evidently have been a 
healing balm to my troubled soul. How- 
ever, it is not easy to die, when we are young 
and vigorous — and it was fortunate in my 
case, else I should have failed to make 
= my motto: ‘ Je plie et ne romps pas.’ 

recovered, and during my convalescence, 
Luerssen brought me the cheering news, 
that you, Princess, would touch B—— on 
your journey and desired to see me. I 
shall never forget the moment, when your 
genial smile first lighted up the obscurity 
of my sick-room. You shed radiance and 
warmth at the same time! You took me 
with you at once and—I have never seen 
Henrick since, nor even heard of him. We 
are utterly dead to one another.” 

** You have honored me with your confi- 
dence, and I am grateful to you for it,” 
said the Princess after a short pause. 
«* You are a noble and courageous girl, and 
have conquered for yourself a new life. 
What you are to me, I need not tell you; 
you are the joy of my old days, which but 
for you, would be very lonely and sad in- 
deed. In return allow me the privilege of 
guiding and advising you as a mother 
would her child. You have forever done 
with the past, a new way lies open before 
you. You arenowas dearly beloved and as 
greatly esteemed, as you were misjudged 
and repelled before. Would you revenge 
yourself upon General Kornikoff for the 

eartlessness of another?” 

‘Do not urge me,” answered Clemence, 
while a dark cloud flitted across her feat- 
ures. ‘* Henrick’s image would stand like a 
shadow between us. I respect the General 
far too highly to deceive him, and — no man 
is apt to select a girl for his wife, who has 
been guilty of going astray in matters of 
the heart.” 

“If that is the only reason which pre- 
vents your accepting him,” said the Prin- 
cess, ‘if it is nothing but an easily conceiv- 
able dread of telling the General confiden- 
tially, what you have just told me — leave 
it to me, I pray, to intervene in your be- 
half. He has addressed himself to me, 
hence it is no more than right, that I should 
give him an answer. He cannot but sym- 
pathize with your sufferings —they surely 
will not lessen his esteem for you.” 

Never!” replied Clemence in a firm 
tone of voice, her face suffused with a deep 
blush. ‘‘ Princess Souwanoff, I repeat it, 
I shall never marry! Although you, in the 
kindness of your heart, may fully absolve 
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me, yet do I feel the necessity of imposing 
a longer penance upon myself. I am not 
unhappy ; at the same time I have no right 
to expect to be happy. Let me remain 
with you forever, and do not disturb your- 
self about my future. I have courage and 
determination, and can go on my wa 
through lite alone —the hardest part is al- 
ready behind me.” 

Before the Princess had time to reply, 
the door opened and a young man, dressed 
in the fantastically-brilliant uniform of the 
Hussars of the Imperial Guard entered 
the boudoir. It was the grandson of the 
Princess, Count Nicolai Alexandrowitsch 
Kuriakin, who had but recently left the 
Military Academy, and entered the practi- 
cal servics at the Guards as the most prom- 
ising org of the junior officers. He bowed 
courteously, and reverentially kissed the 
hand of his grandmother, who in return 
fondly patted the rich blond curis of the 
young man. After having saluted Clem- 
ence, he rolled an armchair to the farther 
side of the mantle and took a seat near the 
ladies. 

** Well, Nicolai Alexandrowitsch,” the 
young girl exclaimed merrily, ‘‘is it an 
overdose of ennui, which causes you to take 
refuge with us at this early hour from 
the gala-dinner at the Grand-duke’s? Or 
do you wish to dazzle us with your fine 
uniform, which, as you know but too well, 
is so intensely becoming to you?” 

Nicolai had by this time unfastened the 
golden cord, which held the short white 
cloak, lined with costly fur, and looked 
musingly at the rich tassels of his Hunga- 
rian boots. 

‘**Rail at me as much as you please, 
Clemence,” he said pensively, ‘‘I can as- 
sure you nevertheless, that a dinner at 
court is well calculated to make a person 
thoughtful.” 

‘*] desire you to explain the meaning of 
your words ;” broke in the Princess, gazing 
with tender pride into the handsome face 
of the young man. ‘Your asserfion 
sounds rather odd on the lips of a Captain 
in the Guards.” 

**Come, answer quickly, Nicolai,” said 
Clemence, smilingly, ‘‘ or you will keep us 
all in a most unnecessary suspense. Well, 
I see I must come to your aid. First then, 
as a preparatory general remark: the din- 
ner was poor, as it usually is at court, and 
since Count Nicolai Alexandrowitsch has 
been thoroughly spoiled by Princess Sou- 
wanoff’s French cook, this item in itself is 
sufficient to put him out of humor. Sec- 
ondly, Countess Aurep, the grand duchess’ 
lovely maid-of-honor, about whose extraor- 
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dinary beauty you have been raving ever | 
since the last ball at the Winter-palace, was 
not there.” 

**You are greatly mistaken. Countess 
Aurep was not only in attendance on Her 
Imperial Highness to-day, but I had the 
great pleasure also, of sitting next to her at 
table.” 

‘**I plainly see that your pretensions 
are increasing every day. This carnival 
has absolutely spoiled you. When you) 
were but a page at the palace, your taste 
was a very fastidious one, although even in 
those days a good singer, a handsome 
dancer, would find grace in your eyes. 
Now that you are twenty-three years ola, 
you have indeed a right not to be amused 
at anything or anywhere.” 

**Go on chiding him, Clemence,” said 
the Princess. ‘* He deserves it, and takes 
everything in good part from you.” 

The strange and passionate twinkle of 
the young officer’s fiery blue eyes con- 
trasted greatly with this last sama 

**Defend yourself, if you can,” Clem- 
ence went on. ‘* Two years ago when, ac- 
cording to your own fanciful notion, you 
were a blasé old man— pages, as we all 
know, soon tire of life’s pleasures and grow 
old—but in my eyes were still a very 
young gentleman, i often told you: qui 
s’excuse, s’accuse,’ when instead of your 
kind-hearted grandmother, it devolved upon 
me to remonstrate seriously with you. Now, 
that you occupy a high position and inspire 
even me with admiration by your manly 
bearing, I feel constrained to concede you 
the right of self-defence.” 

Count Nicolai was visibly growing more 
and more impatient, while Clemence was 
speaking. He twisted the ends of his 
moustache, moved about uneasily in his 
chair, and clanged his spurs. After a short 
and ominous silence, he replied with ill- 
suppressed vehemence : 

** You express so great an astonishment 
at my coming home ennuyé and out of hu- 
mor — yet, allow me to say, it is your own 
fault.” 

‘** Mine?” asked the young girl with evi- 
dent surprise. 

‘* Yes, yours —and yours alone! You 
have taught me, that what fascinates us most 
in a woman, is not her handsome face 
alone —” 

** Surely an addition by no means to be 
despised,” interpolated Clemence. Nicolai 
cast an angry glance at her which she bore 
— an inimitable nonchalance and contin- 
ued : 


ee 





. . « « but far more the soul, the mind, | 
which are reflected in her lovely eyes. We 
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are not content with looking at a pretty girl, 
we also want to converse with her.” 

‘*That being the case, you surely had 
every opportunity of doing so. You might 
have conversed with Countess Aurep during 
the dinner and studied her soul into its re- 
motest depths.” 

‘* Unfortunately she has none.” 

‘* Indeed!” exclaimed Clemence smiling, 
‘* Tf so, it can be only the fault of your laws, 
which recognize that indispensable attribute 
in men alone. A loyal Russian woman is 
not allowed to possess that article.” 

‘* It may appear very amusing to you, but 
I can assure you, thatI have grown richer 
by one experience or rather one disappoint- 
ment.” 

‘** A gain, which even a poor dinner ren- 
ders supportable.” 

‘* You know very well, that I was indeed 
carried away by the radiant beauty of the 
Countess, when I first saw her in the tab- 
leaux vivants performed on the Grand-duch- 
ess’ last birth-day. Idanced with her; she 
was however so greatly admired, that I could 
scarcely find an opportunity of exchanging 
a few words with her. I was all the more 
pleased to-day, when the master-of-ceremo- 
nies gave me a seat next to her. I tried to 
keep up a lively conversation with her; but 
when the usual topics of court-scandal were 
exhausted, the flow of the fair Countess’ 
talk came forthwith to a complete ebb. In 
spite of her lovely deep eyes, she is one of 
the most insipid and superficial of girls. 
There was no need of her telling me, that 
she had been brought up at a young ladies’ 
institute ; I had long surmised it, after I had 
vainly tried to hit upon a single topic, other 
than dance and toilet, which might interest 
her.” 

‘*T grant, you must have felt sadly disap- 
pointed. That is no reason however, for 
grumbling at the rest of the world, and more 
especially, at us.” 

**T am not grumbling,” spoke up Count 
Nicolai. ‘‘ Iam only seeing more and more 
clearly every day, that I must not think of 
you, Clemence, if other women are to please 
me at all.” 

** Do not think of me, then,” was her short 
reply. 

‘*You might as well tell me: Cease to 
breathe and to live!” exclaimed Count Ni- 
colai passionately. 

‘**Do not say so, Nicolai,” said the Prin- 
cess soothingly, ‘* Clemence does not like 
to have you speak to her thus.” 

‘* Because she likes nothing that is in any 
way connected with me. Others are per- 
mitted to tell her that she is beautiful, intel- 
ligent. . . .” 
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**T am obliged to listen to such common- 
place remarks from others,” Clemence in- 
terrupted him, ‘‘ because I cannot always 

et away from them, when, by similar chea 

atteries, they try to make up for their lac 
of brains. You are at this moment evi- 
dently doing your best, to emulate their 
worthy example and I must beg to be al- 
lowed to retire immediately, in order to 
complete my toilet for this evening’s soirée. 
Should you still be inclined to go on with 
the enumeration of my charms and accom- 
plishments, it may just as well be done dur- 
ing my absence.” 

She made a slight bow and left the room. 
Nicolai looked after her and frowned. The 
Princess rose and kissing her grandson’s 
forehead, she motioned to him to go, not 
however before she had told him: 

‘“*Why do you tease Clemence thus? 
Be satisfied, my son, with her manifesting 
more interest and sympathy for you, than is 
usually her way. Be reasonable and try to 
live in peace with her. For some time past 
methinks, you have been quarrelling quite 
frequently.” 

About an hour later, Clemence returned 
to the boudoir of the Princess. After a fur- 
tive glance at the clock, which indicated the 
tenth hour, the young girl stepped in front 
of the large mirror, in order to give a last 
look at her toilet. The mirror reflected a 
very charming picture. The heavy folds of 
the white silk-dress made her full, regal 
form appear still taller, the thick glossy 
braids, intertwined with pearls, formed a 
crown above her proud forehead, an artifi- 
cial water-lily with its white blossoms and 
long green leaves —_ wavingly down to 
ber shoulder. She looked very beautiful! 

So also thought Nicolai, who was fondly 
watching the young girl's movements from 
the corner, to which he had retired. Clem- 
ence spied him in the glass,and quickly 
turned round towards him. 

‘‘] am very glad to meet you alone,” she 
said, stepping up to where he stood. “I 
have something to say toyou. Nicolai, you 
have broken the promise you gaveme. You 
have been playing again! I shall not allude 
to the sum you have lost, although, even 
considering the wealth of Princess Souwa- 
noff, the figure is an enormous one. What 
afflicts me most is, that you should still act 
like a boy, who has not strength of opinion 
and character enough to subdue his whims 
and passions.” 

Nicolai was about to rise, but she placed 
her hand upon his arm, and by a look com- 
manded him to be silent. 

**T know all; but inasmuch as I shall 
once more take it upon myself to say noth- 
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ing to the Princess about your folly, you 
must at least lend a willing ear to my admo- 
nitions. You have lost nigh fifteen thou- 
sand rubles at the English Club to Count 
S. and finally insulted him, which is all the 
more unworthy of a cavalier. The duel, 
which may possibly ensue, gives me but lit- 
tle apprehension —a_ special providence 
seems to protect such foolish people. If I 
am now calling you to account, it is, because 
my name has been mentioned in connection 
with this affair. You see, I am well in- 
formed.” 

** In that case I need not tell you,” re- 
plied the Count, ‘‘ that the cause of the an- 
gry words between us was a sneering re- 
mark about you, which . . . .” 

** Which you had better not have heard,” 
Clemence coldly interrupted him. “I 
trust my position is sufficiently secure 
not to be endangered by the remarks of a 
newly arrived attaché. I shall owe it to 
your unwarranted intermeddling,” she con- 
tinued in a bitter tone of voice, ‘* that my 
name is making the rounds of all the salons 
at this moment. During the three years I 
have spent under your grandmother's roof, 
I have never yet given the slightest cause 
for a piquant innuendo about my person. 
Have you not been able to learn yet, that 
it requires infinite cireumspection and seif- 
control, to stand firm on the slippery soil 
of Petersburg, when one is young and un- 
able to move in society under the prestige 
of a noble name or immense wealth.’ 

**Clemence,” exclaimed Nicolai deeply 
touched, ‘‘I cannot bear your reproaches! 
Yes, I have played. Ihave flung an insult 
into the very face of this German — but 
I have done it simply because I am 
wretched, because I love you and because 
you are constantly treating me like a boy, 
whom you send to the nursery with a pleas- 
ant jest or a compassionate smile.” 

**Count Nicolai Alexandrowitsch, has it 
ever occurred to you, that your foolish pas- 
sion, which can only be explained by the 
weli-known fact, that young men of your 
age are frequently raving about older wo- 
men, places mein a most disagreeable po- 
sition? Iam happy here and I hope, not 
altogether de trop — should a similar scene 
be repeated, = would compel me to leave 
the house. Princess Souwanoff has but a 
vague notion of what is going on here — if 
I have to go, she will have to hear the 
whole truth. Tell me, do you not love 
your grandmother too fondly, to weigh 
down her alveody saddened life by more 
serious grief still? ” 

The young man had covered his face with 
his hands, to conceal his tears. 
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‘* The death of your father has made you 
the head of the family, Nicolai,” continued 
Clemence in a milder tone. ‘* You are to 
be the leaning-staff and the protector of 
your grandmother and your younger sister. 
Alexandrina will be here in a few months. 
Would you have the young girl think, that 
I had made use of my position here, to 
enter into relations towards you which 
could not but be painful to your family ? 
Do you know what the world would say? 
It would say: Count Kuriakin was so tho- 
roughly conscious of his lack of character 
and independence, that he placed himself 
under the guidance of a governess.” 

** Clemence, say not another word,” cried 
Count Nicolai aloud, starting from his 
chair. ‘*Tell me but one thing... .. 
you are loving no other man?” 

He looked imploringly at her. The rich 
blond curls were pushed back in disorder, 
tears still glistened in his eyes and pro- 
found grief was depicted in his boyish face. 
She hesitated a moment. 

‘* Strictly speaking, Count Nicolai, you 
have no right to ask me that question,” she 
slowly answered. ‘* Nevertheless, I shall 
reply to it, on one condition.” 

** Which?” 

‘** That vou will henceforth show yourself 
a man; that you will firmly resolve to aban- 
don all idle dreams and that you give 
me your word of honour, never to play 
again.” 

“He struggled hard with himself, Clem- 
ence stood there calmly watching him. 

** Be it so, if you will swear to me by the 
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Holy Mother of God, to tell me the whole 
truth.” 

‘** That oath would not be binding upon 
me,” was her grave reply. ‘*‘My word 
must suffice you.” 

He went up close to her and looked ex- 
mace J into her eyes. She returned his 
ook calmly and frankly. 

‘* T have loved inexpressibly deeply once, 
— long, long ago. Itis all over now, but 
my heart still clings to that memory and 
can never be another's ! ” 


**You are unhappy, Clemence?” he 
asked eagerly. 
‘I am unhappy no longer. One can 


overcome much, Nicolai, with a firm, stout 
determination. Will you promise me to 
try it?” 

She held out her hand. 
imprinted a kiss upon it. 

he Princess entered the room, dressed 
in-a dark velvet-robe, a magnificent riviére 
of diamonds — the family-jewels of the Sou- 
wanotfs — round her neck. 

‘* Have you made your peace with Clem- 
ence ?” she asked smilingly. 

_ **T believe — he has,” replied the young 
girl for him. ‘* We have made a comprom- 
ise at all events.” 

‘** The carriage is at the door,” announced 
the waiting-woman. 

Nicolai carefully threw the pelisse over 
the Princess’ shoulders, and answered her 
question as to his going with them, by 
saying: ‘*I shall follow you in a little 
while.” 


He seized and 





Krexe Wuite’s Monument, AND Att Sarnts’ 
Cuvrcu, Campripce. — The above subject hav- 
ing just ** turned up ’’ through the demolishing, 
for a new church at some distance, of All Saints’ 
Church, Cambridge, and the inscription being 
probably much less known than fifty years ago, 
whilst I trust probably equally worthy now to 
strangers, — that at least may be worth repro- 
ducing. The Tablet (by Chantrey) is large and 
bold, of the best ‘* statuary, ’’with ‘* medallion ”’ 
of the unfortunate young poet. This inscription 
is by the amiable Professor Smyth. Besides many 
vivid touches of character, it seems to have not 
been noticed that the abrupt introduction of 
name strongly resembled (very likely uninten- 
tionally) what Johnson pronounced very felici- 
tous in one of Pope’s epitaphs : — 

- Prange with fond hope, and learning’s sacred 
ame 

To Granta’s bowers the youthful student came. 

Unconquered powers th’ Immortal Mind dis- 

played; 





But, worn with anxious thought, the Frame de 


cayed., 
Pale o'er his lamp, and in his cell retired, 
The Martyr Student faded and expired. 
O Genius, Taste, and Piety sincere! 
Too early lost, midst studies tou severe! 
Foremost to mourn was generous Southey seen; 
He = the tale, and show’d what White had 


n; 
Nor told in vain. Far o’er th’ Atlantic wave 
A Stranger came and sought the Poet’s grave; 
On yon low stone he saw the humble name, 
And traced the fond memorial to his fame.’”’ 


Of the honourable ‘‘ United States ’’ visitant I 
have forgotten the name ; but it, of course, cin 
be identified, He, at least paid a kind tribute 
to the * old country.’’ 


“Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis.’’ 
A proposal to remove the monument now to the 
opposite (new) chapel of Sc. John’s (the poet’s 
college), scems certainly the Lest possible. — 
Builder. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
JOHN. 
CHAPTER I. 


I po not know how to begin this story 
otherwise than by a confession that I cannot 
describe its very first scene. It was a 
scene such as happens very often in ro- 
mance, and which a great many writers 
could describe to the life. I know who 
could do it so well that you would think 
you saw the accident — the plunge of the 
frightened horse, the sudden change in the 
sensations of the rider from voluntary pro- 
gress on her own part toa gradual confused 
wild mad rush past of trees and houses and 
hedgerows, and all the whirling level green 
of the country round — the flash before her 
eyes —the jar—the stillness of insensibil- 
ity. Many writers whom I know could 
make a great point of it; but I never was 
run away with by my horse, and I do not 
know how it feels. Therefore I will begin 
where the excitement ends, and take up my 
story from the moment when Kate Crediton 
opened her eyes, without any notion where 
she was, with a thousand bells ringing in 
her ears, and awful shadows of something 
that had happened or was going to happen 
flitting about her brain—and by degrees 
found that she was not on her horse, as she 
had been when last she had any acquaint- 
ance with herself, but lying on a sofa with 
a sense of wetness and coolness about her 
head, and the strangest incapacity to move 
or speak or exercise any energy of her own. 
She began to hear the voices and to feel 
the things that were being done to her be- 
fore she was capable of opening her eyes, 
or indeed had come to herself. There was 
a soft plash of water, and sensation as if a 
sudden shower had come over her face, 
and then consciousness struggled back, and 
she began to divine what it was. 

‘* Where am I?” she said, faintly, in her 
great wonder; and then her father came 
forward, and with tears in his eyes implored 
her not to stir or speak. And there was 
another man who was dimly apparent to 
her, holding her hand or her pulse or some- 
thing; and at her feet a pair of anxious, 
astonished eyes gazing at her, and some- 
body behind who was sprinkling something 
fragrant over her head, and shedding the 
heavy hair off her forehead. She had 
fainted, and yet somehow had escaped 
being dead, as she ought to have been. Or 
was she dead, and were these phantoms 
that were round her, moving so ghostly, 
speaking with their voices miles off through 
the plaintive air? But she could not, put 
the question, though she was so curious. 
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She could not move, though she was the 
most active, restless little creature possible. 
All the bells of all the country round were 
booming dully in her ears; or was it rather 
a hive of bees that had clustered round her 
with dull, small, murmurous trumpeting? 
The mist went and came across her eyes 
like clouds on the sky, and every time it 
blew aside there was visible that pair of 
eyes. Whom did they belong to? or were 
they only floating there in space, with per- 
haps a pair of wings attached ? — a hypoth- 
esis not inconsistent with Kate’s sense that 
after all she might have died, for anything 
she could say to the contrary. But the 
eyes were anxious, puckered up at the cor- 
ners, with a very intent, disturbed, eager 
look in them, such as eyes could scarcely 
have in heaven. 

**She will do now,” Kate heard some 
one say beside her; ‘‘ let her be kept quite 
quiet, and not allowed to speak —and you 
may continue the cold compress on the 
head. I think it will be best to leave her 
quite alone with Mrs. Mitford. Quiet is of 
the first consequence, I shall come back 
again in an hour and see how she is.” 

‘* But, doctor,” said the anxious voice of 
Mr. Crediton, ‘‘ you don’t think " 

** My dear sir, there is no use in think- 
ing anything just now. I hope she will be 
all right again this evening; but pray come 
with me, and leave her quiet. At present 
we can do no good.” 

I do not mean to say that this connected 
conversation penetrated to the poor little 
brain which had just received such a shock ; 
but she heard it, and caught the name, Mrs. 
Mitford, out of the mist, and her mind be- 
gan vaguely to revolve round the new idea 
so oddly thrown into it. Mrs. Mitford? — 
who was she? The name seemed to get 
into the murmurs of the bees somehow, and 
buzz and buzz about her. The big eyes 
disappeared: the sense of other moving 
living creatures about her died off into the 
general hum. But for that, everything 
now was still, except just one rustle behind 
her at her head. And sometimes a hand 
came out of the stillness, and dropped new 
freshness on her forehead; and once it lin- 
gered with a soft half caress, and shed back 
the hair once more, and there came to her 
the soft coo of a voice as the buzzing be- 
came less loud. Yes; the bees began to 
hum away to their hives, farther and farther 
off into the slumberous distance. And 
this ? — was it the wood-pigeons among the 
bees ? 

Thus it will be seen that poor Kate had 
received a considerable shock; but yet, as 
she was young, and had unfathomable foun- 
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tains of life and energy to draw from, she 
had quite come to herself by the evening, 
as the doctor hoped. Her father was 
allowed to come in for ten minutes to see 
her and almost wept over his child, though 
that was not by any means his usual frame 
of mind; and Mrs. Mitford emerged from 
the darkness at the end of the sofa and sat 
by the side of her charge, and even talked 
to her sometimes in that voice which was 
like the wood-pigeon’s coo. But who was 
she ? and whose were those two eyes which 
had floated in the curious cloudy darkness ? 
Perhaps it was because of the general state 
of confusion in which she found herself 
that Kate’s mind was so occupied with 
those eyes, thinking whom they could be- 
long to, and who Mrs, Mitford could be, 
who was taking charge of her so simply, as 
if it was the most natural thing in the 
world. As the evening darkened, an un- 
comfortable sense that she ought to get up 
and get ready to go home came over her. 
And she did not want to go home. To lie 
there quite still, full of dreamy wonderings, 
which were half pleasant, half confusing, 
seemed all she was fit for. The very idea 
of raising herself, of putting her foot on 
the ground, seemed to Ses back all those 
buzzing bees —and yet night was coming 
on, and that of course would be the neces- 
sary thing to do. 

t was almost dark when, for the second 
time, her father came to the side of her 
sofa. He came very softly, and hushed her 
when she first attempted to speak. ‘* Not 
a word, my darling,” he said—‘‘not a 
word ; you must not talk.” 

‘*But I must,” said Kate, though even 
her own voice sounded at least five miles 
off. ‘* Papa, must not I get up and go 
home?” 

‘*You are not able,” he said, stooping 
over and kissing her. ‘‘ Don’t trouble 
yourself about that. Mrs. Mitford has 

romised to take charge of you till you are 

tter. You must lie quite quiet, and not 
think of anything till you get well.” 

**T am—pretty well,” said Kate, ‘‘ and 
who is Mrs ?” ‘She stopped, for there 
was a shadow behind Mr. Crediton, who 
could only be Mrs. Mitford herself, and 
Kate’s sense of courtesy was not gone, 
though she was so strangely confused. 
Then she gave a little exclamation of sur- 
prise. ‘‘I am still in my habit,” she said, 
with vague wonder, ‘‘ though it is almost 
night!” 

** We are going to get you out of your 
habit presently, my dear,” said Mrs, Mit- 
ford. ‘* Say good-night to your father, for 
we must send him away. You will soon 
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know who I am, and all about it; but you 
must not talk to-night.” 

And then, before she knew how, she was 
released from her warm clinging dress, and 
laid, all white and fresh and cool, in a cool, 
soft, shaded bed, where the confusion grad- 
ually deepened round her. Kate could 
have vowed she had never slept at all, but 
had been all the while sensible of the 
strangeness and stillness of the place — of 
now and then a sound and touch that felt 
like the embodiment of the silence —of a 
faint glimmer of light in the darkness — of 
sometimes a wandering breath of air, as if 
the window had been opened; and the 
sense of some one by her all the while. 
But yet, no doubt, she must have slept; 
for it became apparent to her all at once 
that day had returned —that the morning 
air was coming in, and the whole dim cham- 
ber was flooded through and through with 
light, — light which was not sunshine, and 
yet looked like the essence of sunshine. 
She seemed to herself to look up all at 
once out of the soft darkness which had 
prevented her from identifying anything, to 
see this daylight room all bright and clear, 
with its pictures and its furniture, and a 
bright-facved and soft-eyed woman who 
stood by her bedside, no longer a shadow 
among the shadows. Such soft eyes, 
though they were no longer young, a com- 
plexion so softly, sweaty tinted, a look 
that caressed every young creature it 
rested upon: — If this was Mrs. Mitford, 
it was very pleasant to be left in her charge. 
She had a little tray in her hands, white- 
covered, with fragrant tea and delicate bits 
of dry toast. Kate, not knowing how it 
was that she had‘woke so suddenly to this 
a spectacle, tried to start up, with 

er usual impetuosity, but fell back again 
immediately, with her head all buzzing and 
—_—" as it had been on the previous 
night. 
ep Oh dear! what is the matter with 
me?” cried Kate, so much overwhelmed 
by her sensations that she forgot civility. 

‘** Nothing very much, I hope, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Mitford; ‘* but you are not well 
enough to jump up like that. You had a 
bad fall yesterday ; but you have slept so 
well all night i 

**Oh no—I think not,” protested Kate ; 
and then it suddenly occurred to her how 
ungrateful she was. ‘‘ I am sure you were 
sitting up with me,” she said. ‘It is so 
very good of you; and I don’t even know 
— my head is so strange.” 

** You shall hear all about it in time,” 
said her cheerful nurse. ‘*‘ You have only 
to keep quiet, that is all, and take some 
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tea, and be content to be an invalid. Is 
that hard? But it might have been so 
much worse; and oh! we have such reason 
to be thankful, my dear! ” 

Kate did not say anything, but she gazed 
so, throwing all her awe-stricken thoughts 
into her eyes, that the kind woman an- 
swered the thought as if it had been spoken. 

** Yes, you might have been killed — and 
my John too. Thank God, you are both 
safe! But yon must not ask any more 
questions. You must let me settle your 
pillows for you, and try to take some tea.” 

‘“*My John!” who was that? another 
mysterious new being in this world of dark- 
ness. Kate gazed imploringly at her new 
friend, whom she had identified and made 
out. But Mrs. Mitford’s attention was 
fixed on the pillows, which she piled up 
cunningly behind the patient to <r 
her. ‘Is that comfortable?” she asked. 
‘* [t does not make you giddy to sit up like 
that? and here is your breakfast, and a 
rose with the dew on it from my — from 
the garden,” she added, after a little 
momentary pause. Kate’s mind was very 
much confused, it is true, but still her wo- 

_man’s wit had not so much deserted her but 
that she could make out that broken sen- 
tence. It was ‘‘my John,” no doubt, that 
her friend had been about to say and why 
then could she not say it without hesitation ? 
An involuntary smile stole over Kate's 
face ; she put up the rose to hide this smile, 
taking in all its freshness and dewiness and 

rfume into her young being. Evidently 
Sohn was not without discrimination — and 
Kate, we are obliged to confess, was the 
kind of girl to like the rose all the better 
coming to her in this half-mysterious way, 
than if Mrs. Mitford had but gathered it in 
the garden as she took her morning walk. 

‘*It is very sweet; and it is so kind of 
— you, to bring it me,” said Kate, with a 
little gleam of habitual mischief waking in 
her pretty eyes. ‘* But oh! my head feels 
so strange, I can’t make it out.” 

‘*Perhaps you had better not talk any 
more, but lie down again as soon as you 
have had your tea,” said Mrs. Mitford; and 
she only smiled upon Kate’s further attempts 
to enter into conversation, and shook her 
head. When the little tray had been re- 
moved, and the pillows lowered, Kate was 
left with her rose, in a not unwilling quiet. 
After all, curious though she was, she did 
not feel able to talk: her head still felt, as 
she said, very strange. The bees were not 
so far off but what they were ready to come 
back when she stirred. On the whole, it 
was best to lie back and keep quite still, 
and watch her nurse moving about the room. 
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She had a grey alpaca gown, which shone 
with pretty reflets like silk, but did not 
rustle to vex the invalid’s nerves; and a 
lutle white cap that set off her soft rose- 
wnts. Kate lay and wondered how she had 
managed to keep that lovely soft complex- 
ion —and then why she wore a cap, which 
so few people do nowadays. Certainly 
Mrs. Mitford had no need to wear it; she 
had plenty of hair, though it was beginning 
to be touched by grey, and Kate was suthi- 
ciently a young woman of her time to know 
that no hair now needs to grow grey unless 
its owner chooses. And then she wondered 
how old Mrs. Mitford was. She might not 
have been any more than forty, and yet she 
might be ten years older than that — it was 
hard to say. She went about softly, not 
quite noiselessly, which is as hurtful to the 
nerves as boisterousness, but with just sound 
enough to make you aware she was there. 
And it was so nice, Kate thought, to have 
her there. Her pretty rose ribbons, which 
brightened the y dress, were not so 
retty as the softer roses on her cheeks. 
te was all lilies and roses herself, and 
she could not but gaze with a sympathetic 
admiration at the woman so much older than 
herself, who still retained this special loveli- 
ness. She looked like Methuselah to Kate, 
and yet she was so pretty. ‘* Shall I be as 
pretty, I wonder, when I am as old?” the 
girl asked herself; and once more was sur- 
prised by a smile at the quaint, strange, in- 
comprehensible thought. Kate Crediton fif- 
ty, but still possessed of a pretty complexion, 
and considered a nice looking woman of 
her age! ‘The idea was so odd that into 
the quietness there bubbled up a little sud- 
den fountain of laughter, of which, as soon 
as she heard it, Kate was so infinitely 
ashamed, that even her rose did not suffice 
to hide the colour which blazed up into ber 
cheeks. 

‘* Laughing, my dear!” said Mrs. Mit- 
ford, though not without a little anxiety, 
drawing near the bed. - ‘* What has amused 
you?” And she came quite close, and 
touched Kate’s forehead softly with her 
hand, and gazed at her, with just a touch 
of dread lest her mind was wandering, which 
the girl guessed somehow, and which in- 
stantly sobered her thoughts. 

‘* I was thinking how funny it is to be 
lying here so comfortable, and you taking 
care of me as if I belonged to you, and not 
to know where I am,— nor anything about 
it. It is all so queer.” 

‘It is not half so queer as you think,” 
said Mrs. Mitford, smiling ; ‘* you will find it 
is quite natural when you area little better. 
But we must not talk till the doctor comes. 
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He gave orders you were to be kept per- 
fectly quiet. Perhaps he will relax when 
he sees how well you are, if you keep quiet 
now.” 

‘* When will he come!” said Kate, with 
a sigh of impatience ; and then in her hasty 
way she put up her face, as well as she was 
able, to her kind nurse. ‘‘I wonder if 
mamma was like you,” cried the motherless 
creature, with a few tears which came as 
suddenly as the laughter. It was Kate’s 
way; but Mrs. Mitford did not know that, 
and was wonderfully touched, and kissed 
her, and bathed her face, and smoothed her 
hair, and did a hundred little tender offices 
for her, making her ‘‘ nice,” as an invalid 
should look. 

‘*My hair was much the same colour 
when I was your age, andI had just such 
heaps of it,” the kind woman said, combing 
out and caressing those great shining coils. 

**T shall be just the same-looking woman 
when I am old,” was the comment Kate 
made to herself; and the thought almost 
made her laugh again. But this time she 
had warning of the inclination, and re- 
strained herself; and thus the morning wore 
away. 

When the doctor came he pronounced 
her a great deal better, and Kate lay won- 
dering, and listened with all her ears to 
the conversation that went on in hushed 
tones near her bedside. ‘* Not light-headed 
at all?” said the doctor; ‘‘ not talking 
nonsense?” ‘* And oh,” cried Kate to her- 
self, ‘‘if I did not talk nonsense, it is the 
first time in all my life!” ‘* Ohno, she has 
been quite rational — quite herself,” said 
Mrs. Mitford; and Kate, exercising intense 
self-control, did not laugh. If she had ever 
been called rational before, it would not 
have been so hard; and how little they 
must know about her! ‘It is rather nice 
to be considered sensible,” she said within 
herself; but she could not suppress the 
laughing mischief in her eye, which the doc- 
tor perceived when he turned round to feel 
her pulse again. 

** She looks as if she were laughing at us 
all,” he said. ‘* Miss Crediton, tell me do 
you feel quite well? able to get up this mo- 
ment and ride home?” 

**T am very well when I lie still,” said 
Kate; ‘* but I don’t want to go home, 
please. She is not at home; I am obliged 
to call her she, which is very uncivil, be- 
cause nobody will tell me her name.” 

**T can do that much for you,” said the 
doctor ‘‘ This is Mrs. Mitford of Fan- 
shawe Regis; and I can tell you you were 
in luck to be run away with close to her 
door.” 





**You don’t need to tell me that,” said 
Kate. ‘‘ Please, Mrs. Mitford, will you 


kiss me, now we are introduced. I am. 


Kate Crediton — perhaps you know; and I 
am sure I don’t know why I did not talk 
nonsense all last night, for they say I always 
do at home.” 

‘* But you must not here,” said the doc- 
tor, who was an old man, and smiled at her 
kindly,— ‘‘ nor chatter at all, indeed, for 
several days. See how it brings the blood 
to her face! If you will be very good 
you may see your father, and ask — let 
me see — six questions; but not one word 
more.” 

‘* Is papa still here? ” cried Kate. 

‘That is one,” said the doctor; ‘‘ be 
careful, or you will come to the end of your 
list, as the man in the fairy tale came to the 
end of his wishes. He is waiting to come 
in.” 

**Have I only five left?” said Kate. 
‘* Please, let him come in. I shall ask him 
how it all happened ; and then I shall ask him 
where we are — that is three; and when he 
is going home; and what is the matter with 
me that I must lie here —and then ° 
She had been counting on her fingers, and 

aused with the forefinger of one hand rest- 
ing on the little finger of the other. Mrs. 
Mitford had gone to the door to admit Mr. 
Crediton, and Kate was alone with the old 
doctor, who looked at her so kindly. She 
laid back her head among the pillows, a 
little flushed by talking; her pretty hair, 
which Mrs. Mitford had just smoothed, had 
begun to ruffle up again in light little puffs 
of curls. She lay back, looking up at the 
doctor like a certain Greuze I know of, 
with fingers like bits of creamy pink shells, 
half transparent, doing their bit of calcula- 
tion. ‘* And then,” she added, with a 
long-drawn breath, half of mischief, half 
of fatigue, ‘*I will ask him who is ‘my 
John ?’” 

‘* Has she been talking to you about my 
John?” said the doctor, amused; and Kate 
gave a little nod of her pretty head at him, 
where she lay back like a rosebud upon the 
pillows. It was too late to answer in 
words, for Mrs. Mitford was coming back 
from the door, followed by Mr. Crediton, 
who looked excited and anxious, and had 
something like a tear in the corner of his 
eves. 

“+ Well, my pet, so you are better!” he 
said. ‘* Thatis right, Kate. I have had a 
most miserable night, doctor, thinking of 
her. But nowI hear it’s going to be all 
right. It is not, of course, for any special 
virtue in her,” he said, turning round to 
them with a strained little laugh when he 
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had kissed her, ‘* but one has all sorts of 
prejudices about one’s only child.” 
**Yes, indeed. I know very well what 


* it is to have an only child,” said Mrs. Mit- 


ford. ‘* You could not find more sympathy 
anywhere in that particular. When there 
is anything the matter with my boy, the 
whole world is turned upside down.” 

Kate looked at the doctor with an inquir- 
ing glance, and he gave her a confidential 
nod. The eyes of the young girl and the 
old man laughed and communicated while 
the two foolish parents were making their 
mutual confessions. ‘‘ Is that my John she 
is speaking of?” asked Kate's eyes; and 
the doctor replied merrily, delighted with 
his observing patient. To be sure there 
had been a grave enough moment on the 
previous day, when the two lives first 
crossed each other; but this was how the 
idea of him was formally introduced to Kate 
Crediton’s mind. It was a foolish, flighty, 
light, little mind, thinking of nothing but 
fun and nonsense. Yet even now it did 
cross the doctor’s mind, with a momentary 
compunction, that the business might turn 
out serious enough for poor John. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was nearly a week before Kate was 
permitted to leave her bed, and during that 
time she had learned a great deal about the 
economy of Fanshawe Regis. She lay 
among the pillows every day a little higher, 
with-her natural colour coming back, look- 
ing more and more like the Greuze, and 
listened to all the domestic revelations that 
flowed from Mrs. Mitford's lips. The kind 
woman was pleased with so lively a listener, 
and thus there gradually unrolled itself be- 
fore Kate a moving panorama of another 
existence, which the girl, perhaps, had not 
sufficient imagination or sympathy to enter 
fully into, but which interested her much in 
bits, and amused her. and to which she lent 
a very willing ear. Sometimes the door of 
the room would be opened, and Kate would 
hear the footsteps in the house of which she 
was now a recognized inmate, but which 
she knew nothing of. There was one sol- 
emn step that creaked and went slowly, 
gravely, up and down stairs, as if. life were 
a weighty ceremonial to be accomplished 
very seriously, which was evidently the 
step of Dr. Mitford, the Rector of Fan- 
shawe Regis, and rural dean; and there 
was a lighter springy masculine foot, which 
came to the very door sometimes with 
flowers and letters and books for the inva- 
lid, and which Kate did not need to be told 
was ‘*my John.” In the languor of her ill- 
ness, and in the absence of other objects of 





interest, this step became quite important 
to Kate. She was not, we are obliged to 
confess, by any»neans a very good young 
woman. She was a spoiled child, and she 
had been born a flirt, which could scarcely 
be said to be her fault. From three years 
old to nineteen, which was her present age, 
it had been the occupation of her existence 
to prey upon mankind. Whether it was 
sugar-plums she played for or hearts had 
not mattered very much to her. She had 
put forth her wiles, and smiles, her thou- 
sand little fascinations, with a spontaneous, 
almost unconscious, instinct. It was nec- 
essary to her to be pleasing somebody — to 
be first in some one’s regard, whoever that 
some one might be. Before she had been 
half a day under Mrs. Mitford’s care, that 
good soul wus her slave; and when that in- 
nocent little bit of captivation was com- 
plete, and when the doctor, too, showed 
symptoms of having put on her chain, Kate 
felt her hands free, and longed for the hunt- 
ing-grounds and the excitement of the 
sport. John was the most likely victim, 
and yet she could not get at him, being 
chained up here out of reach. It filled her 
invalid existence with a little touch of ex- 
citement. She sent him pretty messages in 
return for his roses, and listened to all his 
mother’s stories of him. Not that John in 
himself interested the girl. He was her 
natural victim, that was all, and she smiled 
with a vague satisfaction at thought of the 
mischief which she knew she could do. 

The life she lived in her room in this 
strange house of which she knew nothing, 
yet with which she was so familiar, was the 
strangest amusing episode to Kate. After 
the first two days Mrs. Mitford kept by her 
less closely, and a fresh country housemaid, 
full of wonder and sympathy and admira- 
tion for the pretty young lady, came into 
the room as soon as she awoke to put it in 
order for the day. Lizzie had a round 
apple-blossom face which pleased Kate’s 
eye, and was full of that wondering worshi 
for the creature so like herself in age an 
nature, so infinitely above her in other mat- 
ters, possessed of so many incomprehensi- 
ble fascinations and refinements, which one 
young woman so often entertains for an- 
other. There had been great calculations 
inthe kitchen about Kate’s probable age 
and her beauty, the colour of her hair, the 
shape of her hat, her father’s wealth, and 
everything about her. The cook at Fan- 
shawe Regis came from Camelford, where 
Mr. Crediton lived, and knew that his bank 
was the Bank of England to all the country 
round, and that he was rolling in money, 
and spared nothing on his only child. Liz- 
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zie had listened with open eyes to all the 
details her fellow-servant knew or could 
recollect or invent, of the fairy existence of 
this wonderful young lady. About twenty, 
cook concluded Miss Crediton was— and 
Lizzie was just over twenty. And she too 
had blue eyes like Kate, and apple-blossom 
cheeks, and was about the same height — 
but yet what a difference! ‘‘ You’ve seen 
Miss Parsons as was her maid —a stuck- 
up thing with her fine bonnets; her mother 
keeps a millinery shop down Thistle-field 
way, leading out o’ Camelford,” said cook. 
‘* She was lady’s-maid to this Miss Credi- 
ton, and a fine thing for her too. She 
might take a fancy to you, Liz, if you were 
to flatter hera bit.” ‘* Laws, I never dare 
open my lips,” said Lizzie; ‘* she'll lie 
there a-noticing everything with them eyes, 
as looks you through and through. Them 
as is no skolards has no chance.” But 
Lizzie’s heart beat as the morning came, and 
she went softly into Miss Crediton’s room, 
and set the windows open, and dusted and 
settled and put everything to rights. Kate 
watched her, saying nothing at first, not 
without a little natural interest on her side in 
the young woman of her own age, in all the 
roundness, and softness, and whiteness, 
and rosiness of youth. She saw the girl’s 
awe-stricken looks at herself, and was 
amused, and even a little flattered, by Liz- 
zie’s admiration,— and being weary of si- 
lence, began to draw her out. It was 
chiefly from Lizzie’s account that Kate iden- 
tified all the movements of the house, and 
found out the hours at which Mrs. Mitford 
visited the schools, and when she went to 
see her poor people. ‘* When she leaves 
you, miss, to have a little rest after your 
dinner, it’s time for the school,” said Liz- 
zie. .‘* Missis never misses a day, not so 
long as I can remember, except now and 
again, when Mr. John’s been ill.” 

**Is Mr. John often ill? ” said Kate. 

**Oh no, miss; never, so to speak; but 
missis makes an idol of him. Mother thinks 
as.she makes too much an idol on him. He’s 
her only son, like — it aint like having nine 
or ten, as most folks have,” said Lizzie, 
oo. as she arranged the little 
table by Kate’s bedside, where there was, 
as usual, a bouquet of John’s roses, freshly 
gathered. 

‘¢ That is true,” said Kate, with a laugh 
which Lizzie could not understand. 

** But I'd rather have one like Mr. John, 
than a dozen like most folks,” Lizzie added, 
with energy ; ‘‘ most of ‘em in the village is 
nought but trouble to them they belongs to. 
It’s hard to tell of ‘em what they’re made 
for, them big lads. 





One’ll go poaching and | 
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idling, till ye don’t know what to do with 
’um; and another’! list, and break his folks’s 
hearts. Mother says they’re a cross, but 
I think as they’re worse than a cross-- 
drinking, and fighting, and quarrelling, and 
never good for nought. And them as is 
steady goes away, and you don’t get no 
good o’ them. You may laugh, miss, as 
don’t know no better — but there are folks 
as can’t laugh.” 

**T did not laugh, Lizzie,” said Kate. ‘I 
am very sorry — but why are you so seri- 
ous about it? I hope the girls are better 
than the lads.” 

‘* Mother says we've haven't got the same 
temptations,” said Lizzie, dubiously ; ‘* but 
she’s old, you know, miss, and I dare to 
say she don’t think on. I've got four 
brothers, all idler the one nor the other. 
And if I don’t know, I don’ know who 
should. Mother she’s a good woman, and 
I hope we'll all pass for her sake — but 
missis, she never hears a cross word from 
Mr. John.” 

**A cross word, indeed!” said Kate; 
‘**that would be unpardonable —and she 
such a darling. He ought to be proud of 
having a mother like that. I am very fond 
of her myself.” 

‘*He’s as proud as Punch, miss,” said 
Lizzie, ‘‘and missis she’s proud of him. 
When he’s at home he’s always by to walk 
wi’ her and talk with her. Master, he’s 
that learned ye never know what to make 
of him, They say as he’s the biggest schol- 
ard in all Huntlyshire. It aint to be ex- 
pected as he would just take his little walks, 
and make it pleasant like a common man.” 

** And what does Mrs. Mitford do when 
Mr. John is away?” said Kate, a little 
doubtful of the propriety of asking so many 
questions, but too curious to let the oppor- 
tunity slip. 

es On, miss! it’s dreadful, that is,” cried 
Lizzie. ‘‘ It’s enough to make you cry just 
to look at her face. Some days she'll go 
across to the school as many as three times 
—and down to the village among the poor 
folks. Mother aint Church like me, miss,” 
the girl continued, with a little apologetic 
curtsy; ‘‘she was born like in Zion, she 
says, and she can’t make up her mind not to 
leave it; and it aint to be expected as poor 
missis should be fond of Zion folks. But 
when any of the lads are in trouble she 
never minds church nor chapel. Mother 
says she’s a bit proud as her own lad is one 
as never gets into no trouble — and the like 
of him haven’t got the same temptations, 
mother says. But I always say as it’s kind 


‘ of missis, all the same.” 


**T should think so, indeed,” cried Kate, 
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‘*and I think your mother must be ——” 
she was going to say a disagreeable old wo- 
man, but stopped in time — ‘‘ rather hard 
upon other people,” she went on, diplomat- 
ically; ‘‘ but then if Mr. John goes awa 
altogether, I am afraid Mrs. Mitford will 
break her heart.” 

‘**Oh, miss, don’t you be afeared,” cried 
Lizzie, with bright confidence —‘*‘ he aint 
agoing away. It sounds funny, but he’s 
going to be the new curate, is Mr. John.” 

**Oh!!” Kate gave a little cry of disap- 
pointment and dismay. ‘‘Is he a clergy- 
man? I never thought of that.” 

** Not yet, miss,” said Lizzie, ** but the 
say he’s going up to the bishop at Michael- 
mas or thereabouts, and then we'll have him 
here for curate, and missis will be as glad 
as glad.” 

**T am sure I am not glad,” said Kate to 
herself, pouting over this unlooked-for piece 
of news. Not that she cared for John. She 
had never seen him, how could she care ? 
He had saved her life, people say, but then 
that was the most fantastic beginning of an 
acquaintance, like a thing in a novel, and 
she would rather have seen no more of him 
ever after, had that been all. But Kate 
had become interested in John by dint of 
hearing his step, and receiving his roses, 
and knowing him to be her natural victim. 
And that he should be a clergyman spoilt 
all. Curates, of caurse, are always fair 
game — but then an effective young sports- 
woman like Kate Crediton can bag curates 
with so little trouble. Facility, letus say. 
after the fashion of the en breeds 
contempt. And, on the other hand, light- 
minded as she was, she felt that a clergy- 
man, as distinct from a curate, was a thing 
that called for respect — and felt herself 
suddenly pulled and brought to a pause in 
all her projects for amusement. How pro- 
voking it was! if he had been going to be a 
soldier, or a barrister, or an — anything ex- 
cept aclergyman! She could not, for Mrs. 
Mitford’s sake, treat him on the ground of 
simple curatedom; nor would she beguile 
him from his serious intentions, and wound 
his mother, who had been so good to her, 
A clergyman ! a being either ready to fall a 
too ready victim, ora martyr, whom to in- 
terfere with would be sacrilege. Kate was 
thoroughly contrariée. She felt that for- 
tune was against her, and that this was a 
climax to the misfortunes which hitherto 
had sat so lightly upon her. To be thrown 
from her horse and half killed — to find her- 
self an inmate of a strange house which she 
had never heard of before —to be intro- 
duced into a new world a ther, with the 
most delicious sense of novelty and strange- 
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ness — and all to find herself at last fage to 
face with a clergyman! Kate could — 
derstand what could be meant by s a 
waste of means for so miserable an end. 
‘*I might have been killed,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘ and he only a clergyman all the 
time!” She was, in short, disgusted at 
once with her ill fortune and her foolish 
dreams. She talked no more to Lizzie, 
but fell back on her pillows, and pushed 
the roses away with her hand. 

Mrs. Mitford had deceived her, John 
had deceived her. To think she should 
really have been getting up a little ro- 
mance on the subject, a he to turn out 
only aclergyman after all! When John’s 
mother returned to the room, after giving 
him a full account of her patient, along 
with his breakfast, and reanimating by her 
son’s interest her own warm glow of sym- 
pathy for the invalid, she was quite dis- 
turbed by the pucker on Kate’s brow. 
‘*Dear me! I am afraid you have been 
doing too much,” she said, anxiously, 
bending over the bed. ‘‘I have a little 
Sestnaie that is all,” said Kate, whose 
temper was affected. And Mrs. Mitford 
shook her head, and took immediate action. 
She had the blinds all drawn down again 
which Lizzie had drawn up, and sprinkled 
eau-de-Cologne all over Kate, and laid 
aside her own work, which required light, 
and with her knitting in her hand instead, 
placed herself in the shade, and said 
‘*hush” to every word her patient ad- 
dressed to her. ‘‘ Quiet and darkness,” 
she said, softly; ‘* hush, my dear — there 
is nothing like darkness and quiet —I al- 
ways find them effectual.” Poor Kate had 
to make the best of it. Instead of going 
on with her new novel, and chattering to 
her heart’s content, she had to lie silent and 
shut her eyes, and be content with the eau- 
de-Cologne; which, after all, though he 
was but a clergyman, was less interesting 
than John. 

It was a great event to Kate, and also to 
the kitchen at Fanshawe Regis, when ‘* Miss. 
Parsons” came from Camelford with her 
young mistress’s ‘‘ things.” Kate had; 
never been ill in her life before, and she 
had not been very ill or suffering much. 
even now, so that the feeling of stute and, 
dignity and superiority to the rest of the 
world was unmixed by any severe reminis- - 
cence of pain. It gave her quite a thrill of 

leasure to see her pretty dresses again. . 

e had been diewek to get up to lie on. 
the sofa by the window, and look out at the: 
roses, but only in her dressing-gown, which 
was very pretty, no doubt, and very cool,. 
but not so pleasant as all those fresh .sum-- 
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mer costumes with their floating ribbons. 
She lay on her sofa, and watched Parsons 
unpagk them with lively interest. ‘+ But I 
shoul like to know what you mean to do 
with them all,” she said. ‘‘Here are 
enough for ail the summer; and how long 
do you suppose [am going to stay? Per- 
haps a week — there are a dozen gowns at 
least.” 

**I did not know which you would like, 
miss,” said Parsons; ‘‘ nor if you might be 
tempted to stay. It’s so pretty all about, 
and they’re all so fond of you ” 

‘ ** Fond of me!” said Kate, with a sud- 
den blush, which surprised herself in- 
tensely. ‘* You goose! nobody has seen 
me but Mrs. Mitford—and_ she will be 
very glad to get rid of so much trouble, I 
should think.” 

‘Ah, miss! as if some folks didn’t know 
better than that,” said Parsons; which con- 
founded Kate so that she made no answer, 
but paused to reflect whether the girl was 
mad, or if she could mean anything. John 
had seen her, it was true, though she had 
not seen him. He had saved her life; he 
had kept sending her roses all the time. 
And, no doubt, it is quite possible that a 
man (poor creature!) might be struck at 
first sight, and never get the better of it all 
his life after. The suggestion made her 
smile for one moment, and then filled her 
with a certain contempt for John. 

** Please finish your unpacking as soon 
as you can,” she said, with severe polite- 
ness, to Parsons. ‘* Take out half — that 
will do. I stay here a week only. And 
make haste, please, for I am tired of all 
this fuss.” 

** Now they’ve come,” said Parsons, dog- 
gedly, ‘‘they’d best be unpacked; and if 
you was to change your mind — ” 

** Be quiet, — and get done and go 
away,” cried Kate. ‘* You will make me 
ill again, if you don’t mind.” 

And then, considerably ruffled and pat 
out, she turned her head to the window. 
Mrs. Mitford had scrupulously kept ‘*‘ the 
gentlemen ” — her husband and her son — 
out of the flower-garden, on which Kate’s 
windows looked. She did not think a 
young lady in a dressing-gown a fit subject 
for any eyes but her own; but Kate was 
almost well, and her hostess had relaxed a 
little. As she looked out now she saw 
through the venetian blinds two figures in 
the distance walking slowly along a: shel- 
tered walk. It could only be John whom 
his mother was leaning on in that way. 
Her head was almost resting against his 
arm as she looked up and talked to him. 
She leant upon him with that pleasant sense 
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of support and help which makes weakness 
sweet: there was even in her attitude a 
something which Kate perceived dimly by 
instinct, but could not have put in words; 
that delicious sense of surprise, and secret, 
sacred, humorous consciousness of the 
wonder there was in it— the sweet jest of 
being thus supported by her baby, her 
child, he whom she had carried in her arms 
—was it yesterday?—which a man’s 
mother enjoys privately all to herself. 
Somehow a little envy stole over Kate as 
she looked at them. She was very fond of 
her father; but yet it was not such happi- 
ness to be with him as it was for this other 
woman to be with her boy. The young 
creature thirsting for everything that was 
sweetest in life would have liked to have 
that too. To be sure she could not be 
John’s mother or anybody’s mother, and 
would have laughed with inextinguishable 
laughter at herself for the thought, had she 
realized it. But still she envied Mrs. Mit- 
ford, feeling that kind woman to have thus 
appropriated a joy beyond her reach — and 
what do women want with joys at that age P 
Should not all be consecrated in one sweet- 
est draught for the rose lips, so dewy and 
soft with youth? Kate would have repudi- 
ated such a sentiment, of course; and yet 
this was what breathed unconsciously in 
her heart. She went to bed with a little 
spiteful feeling against Mrs. Mitford. Had 
not she made a clergyman of her boy on 
purpose to = Kate? If he had beena 
gravedigger his mother would have loved 
him just the same; it would have made no 
difference to her. Ifhe had been ugly, and 
weakly, and half his size, his mother would 
have liked him quite as well; which were 
all so many offences against Kate, and evi- 
dences of her inferiority. She wanted to 
have her own delights and the other 
woman’s delights too. She wanted to be 
young and to be old; to have a lover's 
adoration and a son’s worship, and every 
other variety that love can take. It so 
spited her that she cried when she went to 
bed, and then burst out laughing at her 
own folly. and was as silly as you can con- 
ceive it possible to be — perhaps more silly 
than after nineteen any one could conceive. 

Next day, after Lizzie had put the room 
in order, and Mrs. Mitford had paid her 
after-breakfast visit, and gone off to the 
village to see some of her poor people, it 
occurred to Kate to try her own strength. 
Her father was coming to dinner at the 
Rectory that day, and it had been ar- 
ranged that she was to be up in the evening 
to see him. But when all was quiet in the 
house, Mrs. Mitford out, the doctor not ex- 
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ted, and Parsons at hand, who was not 
ikely to thwart her mistress, Kate formed 


a different plan for herself. She had her | 


dresses taken out, just to look at them. 
After being in a dressing-gown for a week, 
the charms of a real dress, something that 


fits, is wonderful. Kate gave a contemptu- | 


ous glance at her white wrapper, as she 
gazed at all those pretty garments, and 
then she glanced at herself in the glass op- 


posite, with her hair all loosely bundled up ' 


under her net. What a guy she looked, 
lying there so long, as if she had had a 
fever! ‘*A good thing they did not be- 
think themselves of cutting off my hair,” 
she said, under her breath; and could not 
but ask herself with horror whether all the 
eau-de-Cologne that had been lavished on 
her head, and all the showers of water, 
would affect her hair disadvantageously. 
She might as well take it out of the net at 
least, and let Parsons dress it. When this 
was done, Kate felt her courage rise. She 
sprang up from her sofa, frightening the 
maid. ‘*[ am going to dress—I must 
dress —I can’t bear this thing five minutes 
longer!” she cried. 

**Oh, miss! you'll catch your death,” 
cried Parsons, not indeed knowing why, 
but delivering the first missile of offence 
that came to her hand. But Parsons was 
far from being a person of spirit, or able to 
cope with her young mistress. She stood 
pe ocfea by, protesting, but making no 
effort to resist, except the passive one of 
giving no assistance. Kate flew at her 
dress with a sense of novelty which gave it 
an additional charm. She buttoned herself 
into it with a certain delight. ‘*Oh, how 
nice it is to feel one has something on!” 
she cried, tossing her wrapper to the other 
side of the room; and she fastened her belt, 
and tied her ribbons, and did everything 
for herself with a sweep of enthusiasm. 
The reader has only seen her as an invalid, 
and Kate was very well worth looking at. 
She was a little over the middle height; 
her figure was very slender, and pliant, 
and graceful — upright, yet bending as if 
with every breeze. Her hair was warm, 
sunny-brown hair; her eyes were dark- 
violet blue, large, and limpid, and full of a 
startled sweetness, like the eyes of a fawn. 
They bad the child’s look of surprise at the 
fair world, and wonderful beings among 
which it finds itself, which has always so 
great a charm; and with that blue ribbon in 
her pretty hair, and the clear blue muslin 
dress, she was like a flower. And then she 


had that glory of complexion which we are 
so fond of claiming as specially English. 
Nothing could be more delicate or more 





lovely than the gradations of colour in her 
face — her lips a rich rose, her cheeks a lit- 
tle paler —a soft rose-reflection upon her 
delicate features and white throat. It was 
not ‘‘the perfect woman nobly planned” 
which came to your mind at sight of so 
pretty a creature. She was a Greuze—an 
a-ticle of luxury, worth quantities of money, 
and always delightful to look at — an orna- 
ment to any chamber, the stateliest or the 
simplest. She might have been placed in a 
alace or in a cottage, and would not have 
ooked out of place in either: and there 
was enough beauty in her to decorate the 
place at once, and make up for all lack of 
colour or loveliness besides. But what she 
might have beyond the qualities of the 
Greuze the spectators could not tell. What 
harm or good she might have it in her to 
do — what might be the result even of this 
first unexpected appearance of hers in the 
house which she had taken by storm — it 
was impossible to predict. It could not but 
be either for good or for evil; but, looking 
into the lovely, flower-like face, into her 
surprised, sweet eyes, the most keen ob- 
server would have been baffled. She was 
full of childish delight in the novelty —a 
half-mischievous, half-innocent pleasure in 
the anticipation of producing some effect in 
the quiet unsuspicious house; but that was 
all that could be made out. She stood be- 
fore the glass for a minute contemplating 
her toilette with the highest satisfaction. 
She looked like a wreath of that lovely 
evanescent convolvulus, which is blue and 
white and rose allat once. ‘* Am I nice?” 
she said to the bewildered Parsons; who 
replied only by a bewildered exclamation 
of ‘*Oh, miss!” and then Kate turned, 
poising herself for one moment on her heel 
In uncertainty. She took one of John’s 
roses and placed it in her belt; and then, 
with a little wave of her handkerchief, and, 
as it were, flourish of trumpets, she opened 
her door, and stepped forth into the 
unknown. 

Here let us pause for a moment. To 
step for the first time into a new country is 
thrilling to the inexperienced traveller; 
but to put your foot into a new house, —a 
place which is utterly strange to you, and 
yet which you are free to penetrate through 
as if it were your own—to take your 
chance of stumbling against people whom 
you know intimately, and yet have no ac- 
quaintance with—to set out on a voyage 
of discovery into the most intimate domestic 
shrines, with no light but that of your own 
genius to guide you,—is more thrilling 
still. Kate stepped briskly over the thres- 
hold of her own room, and then she paused 
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aghast at her own audacity. The cold si- 
lence of the unknown hushed her back as if 
she had been on an expedition into the arc- 
tic regions. She paused, and her heart 
gave a lond beat. Should she retire into 
the ascertained and lawful place from which 
Parsons was watching, with a face of con- 
sternation, or should she go on. But no! 
never ! — put it in Parsons’s power to taunt 
her with a retreat—that could not be! 
She gave another little wave of her hand- 
kerchief, as if it had been her banner, 
and went on. 

But it must be avowed that when she was 
out of sight of Parsons and her own room, 
Kate paused again, and panted, and clung 
to the banisters, looking down the broad, 
handsome staircase. She could see down 
into the hall, with all its closed doors, look- 
ing so silent, so strange, so suggestive. 
She did not know what she would find 
there; and nobody knew her or expected 
her. A distant sound from the kitchen, 
Lizzie’s hearty, youthful laugh, struck with 
a consolatory sound upon her ear. But 
alas! she was not bound to the kitchen, 
where she had friends, but to investigate 
those closed doors, with such wonders as 
might be within. She clung to the great 

olished oak-banister for a moment, feel- 
ing her heart beat; and then, “‘ courage!” 
cried Kate, and launched herself into the 
unknown world below-stairs. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tne Rectory at Fanshawe Regis was a 
very good house. Indeed, it was the old 
manor-house of the Fanshawes, which had 
been thus appropriated at the time when the 
great castle was built, which had eventually 
ruined the race. Dr. Mitford and his son 
were both in the library, on the morning of 
Kate’s descent. It was the most pictur- 
esque room in the house. It was, indeed, 
a kind of double room, one end of it being 
smaller than the other, and contracted by 
two pillars which stood out at a little dis- 
tance from the walls, and looked almost like 
a doorway to the larger end, which was the 
Doctor’s especial domain. It was clothed 
with books from ceiling to floor, and the 
contraction made by the pillars framed in 
the apartment behind, giving a certain as- 
pect of distance to the fine interior. There 
was a great old-fashioned fire-place at the 
very end, with a projecting oak-canopy also 
supported by pillars, and to the right of 
that, a broad, deeply recessed Elizabethan 
window, throwing a full side-light upon the 
Doctor's writing-table at which he sat ab- 
sorbed, with his fine white head shining as 
in a picture. 





When Kate opened the door cautiously 
and looked in at this picture, she was so 
moved by a sense of her own temerity, and 
by involuntary, half-childish fright lest she 
should be scolded or punished for it, that it 
was at least a minute before she took in 
the scene before her; and even then she 
did not take it all in. She never even 

lanced at the foreground —at the other 

lizabethan window, with coloured shields 
of painted glass obscuring the sunshine, in 
which sat another reader, who raised his 
eyes at the sound of the opening door with 
a surprise which it would be difficult to 
describe. There were three of them all in 
the same room, and none was aware of the 
scrutiny with which each was severally re- 
garded. It was like a scene in a comedy. 
Kate peeping frightened at the door, grow- 
ing a little bolder as she perceived herself 
unnoticed, gazing at Dr. Mitford’s white 
head over his books and papers, and gradu- 
ally getting to see the fun of it, and calcu- 
late on his start of amazement when he 
should look up and see her. And opposite 
to her, in the anteroom, John Mitford at 
his table, with eyes in which a kindred 
laughter began to gleam, one hand resting 
upon his open heel arrested in his work, 
his looks bent upon the pretty spy, who was 
as unconscious of his presence as his father 
was of hers. When John stirred in his 
seat and suddenly directed Kate's attention 
to him, she gave a little jump and a cry, 
and turned round and fled in her amaze- 
ment. She did not even take time to look 
and recognize him, but flew from the door, 
letting it swing after her in a sudden panic. 
She had found the position very amusing 
when she was peeping at his unsuspecting 
father — but to be spied upon in her turn! 
Kate burst away and fled, taking the first 
passage she saw. ‘* What’s that, eh?” 
cried Dr. Mitford.“ T'll go and see, sir,” 
said John, dutifully; and he got up with 
beautiful promptitude, and followed the 
run-away. He saw the gleam of her blue 
dress down the passage, and followed her 
before she could draw breath. It was the 
most curious meeting, for two well-bred 
persons who did not , thes each other, and 
yet were already so deeply connected with 
each other. Kate, all one desperate blush, 
turned round when she heard his step and 
faced him, trembling with shame and fear, 
and a little weakness —for this violent 
exercise was not quite in accordance with 
her weak condition. She scorned to run 
away farther, and clutched at such remnants 
of dignity as she could muster. ‘* Mr. 
John Mitford, I am sure,” she said, making 
him a stately little curtsy, and swallowing 
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at once her fright and her laughter as best 
she could. 

‘*Tam so glad to see you down-stairs,” 
said John. The mirth went out of his face 
when he saw her embarrassment. ‘‘ Come 
into the drawing-room and rest — it is the 
coolest room in the house,” he added, open- 
ing a door. It was very good of him, Kate 
felt; but she burst into a peal of nervous 
laughter as soon as she had got into the 
shelter of the shaded room; and then had 
to exert all her strength to keep from 
tears. 

**T am sure I beg your pardon,” she 
said, ‘‘for laughing. Iam so ashamed of 
myself; but it was so nice to be out of my 
room, and it was so funny to be in a strange 
house, and there was something so tempting 
in the closed door = 

*¢ Tonly wish you had stayed,” said John, 
who would himself have felt very awkward 
but for her confusion ; ‘* but my mother will 
be back presently from the village, and then 
we can show you the house. I am afraid 
you are tired. Can I get you anything? 

am so sorry my mother is out.” 

Kate looked at bim, recovering herself, 
while he stammered through these expres- 
sions of solicitude. Now she saw him close 
at hand, he was a new kind of man. Her 
scrutiny was not demonstrative, and yet it 
was exhaustive and penetrating. He was 
not a foeman worthy of her steel. He was 
one whom it would be but little credit to 
subjugate, reckoning by his powers of re- 
sistance. He would be an easy, even a 
willing victim. But it was something else 
in John which startled the young manslayer. 
She had seen various specimens of the 
fashionable young man, such as Providence 
throws now and ~ be in the way of country 
girls; and she knew the genus squire, and 
all that can be produced in the way of pro- 
fessional in po a place as Camelford. It 
was the county town, and twice a-year 
there were assizes and barristers within 
reach; and there were county balls and 
hunt balls, and various other possibilities 
which brought the world as represented by 
the county families and their visitors within 
reach of the banker's daughter. Mr. 
Crediton was not a common banker. He 
was well connected, to begin with, and he 
was the Rothschild of the neighbourhood. 
Even to the large red-brick house in the 
High Street, to which he had been always 
faithful, very fine people would now and 
then condescend tocome. And Fernwood, 
his country ‘‘ place,” was always as full as 
he liked to make it of autumn guests, so 
that Kate’s knowledge of men was not in- 
considerable. But John Mitford did not 








belong to any of the types she knew. He 
was not the ordinary university man, with 
which she was so well acquainted. He 
was not the budding curate — mellifluous 
and deferential. He was not handsome, 
nor graceful, nor so much as self-possessed. 
He did not look even as if he were endowed 
with that ordinary chatter of society which 
gets people over the difficulty of an eccen- 
tric introduction. If she talked the usual 
nonsense to him, Kate felt doubtful whether 
he would understand her. ‘But if one 
wanted anything done for one! ——” she 
said to herself, with more surprise than ever 
in her pretty ingenuous-looking eyes. His 
face was not beautiful, was even a little 
heavy when in repose, and apt to cloud over 
with embarrassment, and lose all the light 
it had when driven into self-consciousness ; 
and yet there was something in it she had 
never identified, never realized, before. 
All this passed through her mind while poor 
John was standing very awkwardly before 
her, begging her to tell him if he could not 
get her something, and regretting over and 
over again that his mother should be out. 
Goose! Kate thought to herself; and yet 
felt the influence of that something, which 
was beyond her reckoning, and which she 
had never made acquaintance with before. 

‘Oh, never mind,” she said; ‘*I am 
quite comfortable, now Iam here. I don't 
want anything, thanks. Never mind me. 
If you are busy, don’t take the trouble to 
stay. You knowI am at home, though I 
never was here before.” 

‘*T hope so,” said John, standing before 
her, not knowing what to do orsay. He 
took it for granted, in his innocence, that 
she wished him to go away. And he had 
something to do; but yet did not think it 
quite civil to leave her, and felt that his 
mother would not like it —and, to tell the 
truth, did not like it himself. 

**Oh, pray don’t wait,” said Kate; “I 
shall be quite comfortable. There are 
plenty of books here, and I can go to the 

arden if I get tired.” Then there was a 
little pause. John never budged, standing 
thus in the height of awkwardness before 
her — wishing for his mother — wishing for 
anything to happen to deliver him, and yet 
feeling a charm in the position, which was 
very amazing to him. Kate, for her part, 
began to recover. She forgot the impres- 
sion which had been made upon her by that 
unknown something in his face, and gradu- 
ally came back to herself. She sat on the 
sofa playing with the picture-books on the 
table beside it, very demure, with cast-down 
eyes; and he balancing himself on one foot, 
not knowing what to make of himself, 
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watching her anxiously for guidance. Kate 
resisted as long as she could, and then 
burst into a peal of unsteady laughter, in 
which John, very much surprised, did not 
find himself able to share. 

** Oh, I beg your pardon,” she cried, when 
she could po am her voice, ‘* for bein 
silly. Idon’t know, I am sure, why I shoul 
laugh, only it is all so funny. I don’t know 
you in the least, and yet I know you quite 
well; and I have been living in the house 
ever so long, and yet go about like a thief, 
peeping in at the doors. It is all so very 
odd. I can’t tell what to make of it. And 
you who are looking at me so puzzled — 
you saved my life! ” cried Kate, with anoth- 
er burst of laughter. She had never been so 
eshamed of herself before, but she could not 
help it. ‘The whole business was so droll. 
He kept standing, balancing himself in the 
funniest way, looking down upon her with 
the strangest inconrprehension — and he had 
saved her life! Though she was ashamed, 
she could not restrain herself. She laughed 
till the tears came into her eyes, more and 
more stimulated thereto by the gravity and 
astonishment with which he regarded her. 
As for John, he tried to laugh at first, but 
finally settled into quiet, and looked at her 
with an amazed and wondering observation, 
as if it was a new species that had thus come 
suddenly under his eyes. 

**I am very glad you are so much 
amused,” he said at last, quite seriously, 
poor fellow, without the slightest ironical 
meaning. Was she by any possibility a lit- 
tle fool, giggling like a baby at the gravest 
matters? or was it some deeper sense in her 
of the phantasmagoria of life which had 
called forth this curious outburst of incom- 
prehensible laughter? Laughter (John re- 
flected in his perplexity — being, as will be 
perceived, a young intellectualist, and fond 
of such questions) is one of the most subtle 
and least comprehensible of things. It may 
express folly, levity, mere amusement — or 
it may express that deep sense of the humor 
which lies at the bottom of most earthly 
transactions, which is possible only to very 
rare spirits. Gazing at Kate with his eyes 
full of romance, he could not tell which it 
was, but felt it most probable that it was the 
latter, the depths being more natural to him 
than the shallows, ‘I don’t wonder that 
you laugh,” he added, after a pause, in the 
grave way which was so quaint to Kate. 
**It is like a thing that happened in a 
dream.” 

At this strange comment she looked up 
at him, puzzled in her turn. Did he mean 
something ? or was he laughing as she had 
been? But there was no laugh on John’s 
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face ; and suddenly it occurred to her that 


the eyes with which he was looking at her 
were those same eyes which she had seen, 
as in a vision, at the foot of the sofa, on the 
day of heraccident. They were full of won- 
der, and anxiety, and alarm then; they were 
only serious and perplexed, and anxious to 
understand her now: but the whole scene 
flashed back upon Kate’s impatient mind, 
and changed her moodinamoment. A sud- 
den deol almost like that which comes over 
a child’s face when it is about to cry, envel- 
oped her. ‘‘ Ah!” she cried, suddenly, ** I 
remember you now. I remember your 
eyes?” 

** My eyes!” cried John, growing scarlet 
with amazement. 

** Yes, your eyes. The day it all hap- 
poses. you know — though I am sure I don’t 

now even now what did happen. When I 
came to myself, I suppose —‘the first thing 
I was conscious of was a pair of eyes look- 
ing at me. They had no body to them,” 
said Kate, with a sudden moisture coming 
into her own — *‘ they looked so anxious, so 
unhappy about me. I see now it was you. 
How awfully good of you to care! ” 

“Good of me!” said John, feeling this 
sudden praise steal all over him with a melt- 
ing weakening softness of delight. ‘‘ I was 
very anxious, and very much alarmed. I 
think they thought — you would never come 
to yourself.” 

** Was it so long?” said Kate, with that 
intense wistful interest which youth feels in 
itself. 

**It was long to us — please dcn't speak 
of it; it felt like an age,” said John, with a 
shudder. He turned half away from her in 
the pain of the recollection, and then turned 
back to find those moist surprised child eyes 
of hers fixed upon him with an incipient tear 
in each of them, and a look of — what was 
it ?— tenderness, gratitude, admiration — 
yes, admiration —from her to him! It 
took away his breath, and took the strength 
out of him. He gave a low sort of chuckle 
of laughter, most bizarre expression of his 
feelings, and dropped into the first chair jie 
could in such agonies of bashfulness and 
pleasure as would have better beseemed a 
charity boy than a man trained to encounter 
with the world. ‘It is very funny, as you 
say,” he gasped; and then saw how ridicu- 
lous his speech was, and put his hands in 
his pockets, and blushed all over a violet 
painful red. 

**I don’t think it is the least funny,” 
said Kate, now altogether in a different hu- 
mour. ‘I might have been killed, and you 
might have been killed, your mother told 
me; and we are both only children, and 
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what would they have done. I don’t mind 
so much about us, for we should but have 
died, and there would have been an end of 
it; but only think — what would they have 
done?” cried Kate, turning upon him eyes 
which were full of the suggested woe. 

*“*Ah!” he cried, despising himself, *‘ there 
you go above me, as 1s natural. It is like 
you to think it would not have mattered for 
yourself — only for those who loved you, 
and the desolate world it would have left 
them. It is lie you to think of that.” 

“ How can you tell it is like me,” said 
Kate, *‘ when you don’t know me? I was 
thinking of papa, and of your mother, not 
of anything so fine as a desolate world.” 

** You were thinking like a true woman,” 
said the young man, gazing at her with all 
the romance of a mother’s only son in his 
unsophisticated eyes. 

This was all very well for the moment, 
but Kate had dispersed the real impression 
which she had actually felt by uttering it, 
and it was too early in their acquaintance 
to plunge into romance ; so she changed the 
subject skilfully. ‘‘ Please don’t abuse wo- 
men,” she said. ‘1 know it is the fashion 


_—and most girls rather like to give in to it, 


and think it is clever to like men’s society 
best. But I am fond of women, though per- 
haps, you will think it weak of me. If I had 
to choose, I should, rather have all women 
than all men — though, of course, one likes 
@ mixture best.” 

*« Abuse women !” cried John; ‘* I should 
as soon think of blaspheming heaven. It 
would be blasphemy. They are heaven to 
our earth — they are a 

** Hush,” said Kate, holding up her little 
white rose-tipped hand with a certain ma- 
ternal superiority. ‘‘ Don’t be extravagant. 
When you are in love, you know, it is quite 
proper to say all that sort of thing to one 
girl; but I don’t think it ought to be wasted 
upon anybody. Please tell me, did your fa- 
ther see me ? and did you think it very dread- 
ful when I came like that, peeping in at the 
door?” 

John was not accustomed to be driven 
like this from one subject to another. By 
the time he had got himself to the vein of 
laughter she had become solemn; and now 
when his natural enthusiasm had been roused, 
she tossed him back again like a shuttlecock 
to the fun of the situation. Transitions so 
quick startled his unaccustomed mind. 
‘** | — was surprised,” he faltered, looking 
at her, wondering what kind of creature 
this was that could jump from one mood to 
another in the twinkling of an eye. 

‘*I never saw you sitting there in the 
corner,” cried Kate. ‘1 thought I had it 











all my own way. It was so stupid of me. 
You must have thought what a stupid she 
is, peeping, and never pao that she is 
found out. I can’t tell you how ashamed I 
was when I saw you. Did you think I was 
a thief, or a mad woman, or what did you 
think?” 

**I thought ” said John, and then 
in his embarrasment paused, not knowing . 
how to make the compliment which rose to 
his lips. It was no compliment, so far as 
his consciousness went. d she been able 
to see into his mind, she would have seen 
an imagination too high-flown to be put 
into words. He could not give it any ex- 
pression, having no experience as yet in the 
art of insinuated meanings. ‘‘ Of course 
I knew it must be Miss Crediton,” he said, 
with a blush, after that pause; and he had 
not even ventured with his eyes to say the 
rest, but looked down, confusedly, afraid 
to meet her glance, and played with his 
watch-chain, and felt himself a fool — which, 
indeed, Kate would scarcely have hesitated 
to say he was. 

‘* After all it did not require a very close 
— of your mind to guess that,” 
she said, half piqued; and thens yawned 
softly, and then opened a book, and looked 
at two of the pictures — and added, ‘* How 
long Mrs. Mitford is of coming home! * 

‘* Shall I go and look for her! ”-cried be- 
wildered John, rising up with an alacrity 
which confirmed Kate in her low opinion of 
him. And he actually went away to the 
hall-door and took his hat, and went off 
down the avenue to quicken his mother’s 
return, leaving Kate in a state of conster- 
nation, which, after a few minutes, bub- 
bled back into laughter. ‘‘Oh, what a 
goose he is!” she said to herself, and yet 
was a little angry as well as annoyed that 
he should have gone away voluntarily, 
leaving her thus unamused and alone. It 
awoke a momentary question in her mind as 
to whether he was worth the trouble—a 

uestion which ‘she summarily answered in 
the negative. Certainly not; he was a 
very good son, no doubt, and a handy man 
to have close by when your horse ran away 
with you — but as for anything else! Thus 
Kate resolved, making up her mind to leave 
him tranquil in his cob hosed a conclu- 
sion which had not the least practical effect 
— after-proceedings, as may be sup- 

osed. 
r Meanwhile John strode down the avenue 
in a very different frame of mind. The 
bees that had buzzed in Kate’s ears when 
she saw him first had come into his now, 
and hummed and hummed about him, con- 
fusing his mind hopelessly. He had held 
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her once for one moment in his arms, fightin 
a desperate battle for her with death an 
destruction. Such a thing might have been 
as that they should have erished together, 
and been thus associated for evermore in 
an icy virginal union of death. If it had 
been so! the romance and the pathos 
charmed the foolish young fellow. And 
now here she was by his side, this creature 
whose life he had saved — who was his, as 
it were, by that very act, and belonged to 
him, whatever any one might say against it. 
All the same, she was nothing to him. She 
laughed when she mentioned lightly that 
strange bond. He had given her her life 
over again when she had lost it. It was his 
life, notwithstanding her laughter; and yet 
he did not know her, and she might pass 
away and leave no trace. But no — that 
was impossible. The trace was ineffaceable, 
he said to himself, and all that might come 
hereafter ‘would never obliterate the fact 
that he had given her back her life, and 
that therefore that life belonged to him. It 
was not love at first sight, nor indeed any 
kind of love, which had smitten John; but 
he felt as if his claims were being ignored 
and laughed at, and yet were so real. She 
belonget! to him, and yet she was nothing 
tohim. ‘* We are such stuff as dreams are 
made of.” This was the favourite principle 
of John Mitford’s thoughts, and he let it 
take such possession of him on the strength 
of the curious connection and non-connec- 
tion between himself and Kate, that he went 
along under the trees, crossing the sun- 
shine, with the fumes of that talk in his 
head, like a man walking in his sleep. Mrs. 
Mitford was coming up the avenue in her 
grey gown and white shawl, a point of 
brightness in the long green vista. She had 
a basket on her arm, and looked like the 
fairy godmother with miraculous gifts for 
the house. The way in which her white 
shawl blazed out and toned down as she 
assed from the light to the shade, and 
rom the shade to the light, was wonderful. 
Half of the trees were lime-trees, and threw 
such silken dainty greennesses and softened 
tones of shadow upon that pretty appari- 
tion; and perhaps the bees in John’s ears 
were only those which made the entire at- 
mosphere harmonious, with that mingling 
of scent and sound which is the very crown 
of summer and June. ‘There is no telling 
how pleased he was to see that white figure. 
There are moments, though perhaps few 
sons would confess it, in which a man's 
mother is more shield to him than she even 
is toa girl. He could stay in the room 


without embarrassment if she were there. 
He would know what to say, or at least she 
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would know what to lead him to say. She 
would save him from being thrust into the 
front of the conversation, and left to bear 
the brunt of it, which he was not equal to 
in his present state. The unknown heroine 
was her guest, and became at once natural 
and a matter of course in her presence, 
Aftertimes, perhaps, might bring other 
necessities, but this was the most import- 
ant now. 

‘*Mother, we want you,” said John; 
‘‘ give me your basket, and make haste. 
Miss Crediton has come down stairs.” 

** Miss Crediton!” cried his mother, with 
agasp. ‘*Oh, the impatient naughty child ! 
to take advantage as soon as I was out of 
the way. And have you made acquaintance 
with her, John?” 

“Yes,” he said, succinctly, taking the 
basket from his mother’s me 

‘*Yes—is that all? But how did you 
introduce yourself, and what did she say, 
and what do you think of her? Oh dear, 
dear! I am afraid you must have been 
looking very forbidding, and frightened 
poor Kate — why was I away?” 

**T don’t think I frightened, her,” said 
John, ‘‘at least she laughed. I know I 
never laugh when I am frightened. She is 
all by herself in the big drawing-room. 
Take my arm, and come as quick as you 
can; she ought not to be left alone.” 

‘*T don’t think she can come to any harm 
for five minutes,” said Mrs. Mitford, and 
looked anxiously in her son’s face. She 
was a very good woman —as good a woman 
as ever was. But John was her only child, 
and Kate Crediton would be very rich, and 
was very nice and pretty and unexception- 
able, and he had saved her life. Could it 
be wondered at if his mother was a little 
anxious about their first meeting? If she 
had not liked Kate, Mrs. Mitford said to 
herself, of course she would never have 
thought of it. But she was very fond of 
Kate, and they were quite suitable in point 
of age; and John was so good — worthy a 
princess! What a husband he would 
make! his mother thought, looking up at 
him fondly. If Kate Crediton had such a 
companion as that; instead of some man of 
the world who would think less of her than 
of her money, what a happy thing it would 
be for her! But ‘* Don't you think she is 
very charming, John ;” was all the design- 
ing woman said. 

‘* Pretty, certainly,” said the young man, 
as if he had been speaking of a cabbage- 
rose, and with looks as steady as if his 
heart had not been working like a steam- 
engine, pumping warmth and life and waves 





of wild fancy through all his veins. 
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‘Pretty! cried Mrs. Mitford, and 
drew her arm out of his in her impetuosity ; 
**T don’t know what you young men are 
made of nowadays. hy, Z was thought 
pretty once; and not in that calm manner 
neither,” she exclaimed, with a pretty blush 
and a laugh at herself. 

‘*Mamma mia, I never see anybody so 

retty now,” said John, caressingly, ** Per- 
aps if Miss Crediton lives thirty years 
longer, and keeps on improving every day, 
she may get somewhere near you at last. 
She has the roses and lilies, but not the 
same sweet eyes.” 

‘**Foolish boy,” said Mrs. Mitford; 
‘*her eyes are far nicer than ever mine 
were. Mine were only brown, like most 
other people’s — and Kate’s are the loveli- 
est blue, and that expression in them! I 
thought my son would know better, if 
nobody else did.” 

‘*But perhaps if your son did know 
better, it would be the worse for him,” said 
John, without lodking at her. He put his 
hands into his — again, and stared 
straight before him, and attempted a little 
weak distracted sort of whistle as he went 
on; and then a strange thrill ran all over 
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the little woman by his side. She had been 
dreaming of it — planning it secretly in her 
mind for all these days — thinking how nice 
a thing it would be for John, who was not 
one to get riches for himself, or acquire 
gain in this selfish world. And now, what 
if it had come true? What if her son, who 
was all hers, had at this moment, in this 
innocent June morning, while she, all 
unsuspecting, was comforting the village 
people — strayed off from her side for ever 
—taken the first step in that awful diver- 
gence which should fee! him more and 
ever more apart into his own life, and 
his own house, and the arms of the wife 
who should supersede his mother? She 
bore it bravely, standing up, with a gasp 
in her throat and a momentary quiver 
of her lips and eyelids, to receive the blow. 
And he never knew anything about it, 
stalking on there with his shadow creeping 
sideways behind him, and his hands: buried 
deep in his pockets ; not a handsome figure, 
take him at his best, but yet all the world 
to the mother who bore him — and perhaps 
not much less, should she be such a woman 
as his mother was, to the coming wife. 
But surely that could never be Kate! 





THERE seems to be no doubt that in America 
they discovered the art of moving large build- 
ings without injuring them or inconveniencing 
their inhabitants. The Architectural Review 
and American Builders’ Journal gives an ac- 
count of the removal of Pelham House in Boston. 
In order to widen a street it was necessary to 
move this house sideways about twenty feet or 
to pull it down. It was decided to adopt the 
former alternative. The house is 70 feet wide 
by 100 feet deep, five stories high, and is sup- 
ported on square granite piers with heavy parti- 
tion walls of brick; it is said to weigh 50,000 
tons, and is a hotel arranged in the French 
mode. The motive force was got by means of 
sixty or seventy huge wouden screws, with their 
heads against the first floor and, their heels 
against the paving at the curbstone, the inter- 
mediate ground having been excavated. The 
house began to travel on rollers at eight o’clock 
in the morning of August 21st, and performed 
its journey safely at the rate of fourteen inches 

r hour, carrying with it all its furniture and 
its boarders. The Architectural Review says 
there seems to be no good reason for doubting 
that the pyramid of Cheops or St. Peter's at 
Rome could be moved endwise or sidewise at 
pleasure, any required distance, by this same 
process, Under these circumstances it becomes 
@ question whether, instead of angry Soar an 
semi-detached villas in the suburbs of London, 





it would not be better to move a few streets 
endwise, sidewise, or anywise out of the heart 
cf the metropolis into the neighbouring fields 
by this new process, We should gain space 
where it is most wanted, and give the poorer 
gee ygne: fresh air without disturbing them. 
f we could see the Seven Dials going out of 
town at ‘the rate of fourteen inches an hour 
how pleased we should all be. City merchants 
also living in the West-end may go to their 
offices in their own houses instead of in cabs. 
Fourteen inches an hour is not fast travelling, 
but is little if any slower than the rate at 
which cabs and ’buses progress through Fleet- 


street in the busy part of the day. 
oo Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tue Man in the Iron Mask continues to 0o- 
cupy literary searchers into mysteries, M. Ma- 
rius Topin has come to the conclusion that De 
Lauzun was that Man. He had asked Madame 
de Montespan to obtain some favour for him from 
the King; but he overheard her counsel the King 
not to grant it. On her assuring De Lauzun 
that she had warmly supported him, he called 
her a liar, and was suddenly cast into a dungeon 
at Pignerol, and kept there till his death. This 
theory, we think, has been maintained before. 








DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
DISCOVERY OF THE NILE SOURCES. 


LETTER FROM THE EXPLORER TO LORD CLAREN- 
DON.— A SKETCH OF IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES. 


Ata meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, in London, on the 8th, Sir Rod- 
erick Murchison caused to be read the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to Lord Clarendon 
by the African explorer, Dr. David Living- 
stone. 
Near Lake BAanGweo1o, 
Sourn Centra Arrica, July, 1888, } 
My Lorp: When I had the honor of 
writing to you, in Feb. 1867, I had the im- 
—— that I was then on the watershed 
etween the Zambesi and either the Congo 
or the Nile. More extended observation 
has since convinced me of the essential cor- 
rectness of that impression; and from what 
I have seen, together with what I have 
learned from intelligent natives, I think 
that I may safely assert that the chief 
sources of the Nile arise between 10 de- 
grees and 12 degrees south latitude, or 
nearly in the position assigned to them by 
Ptolemy, whose river Rhapta is probably 
the Rovuma. Aware that others have been 
mistaken, and laying no claim to infallibility, 
I do not yet speak very positively, particu- 
larly of the parts west and north-north-west 
of ‘Tanganyika, because these have not yet 
come under my observation; but if your 
Lordship will read the following short sketch 
of my discoveries, you will perceive that 
the springs of the Nile have hitherto been 
searched for very much too far to the north. 
They rise about 400 miles south of the 
most southerly portion of the Victoria Ny- 
anza, and, indeed, south of all the lakes ex- 
cept Bangweolo. 
eaving the valley of the Loangwa, which 
enters the Zambesi at Zumbo, we climbed 
up what seemed to be a great mountain 
mass, but it turned out to be only the south- 
ern edge of an elevated region, which is 
from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. This upland may roughly be said 
to cover a space south of Lake Tanganyika 
of some 350 miles square. It is generally 
covered with dense or open forest, has an 
undulating, sometimes hilly surface, a rich 
soil, is well watered by numerous rivulets, 
and, for Africa, is cold. It slopes toward 
the north and west, but I have found no part 
of it under 3,000 feet of altitude. The 
country of Usango, situated east of the 
space indicated, is also an upland, and af- 
fords pasturage to the immense herds of 
cattle of the Basango, a remarkably light- 
colored race, very friendly to strangers. 
Usango forus the eastern side of a great, but 
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still elevated valley. The other or western 
side is formed by what are called the Kone 
mountains, beyond the copper mines of Ka- 
tanga. Still further west, and beyond the 
Kone range or plateau, our old acquaint- 
ance the Zambesi, under the name of Jam- 
baji, is said to rise. The southern end of 
the great valley enclosed between Usango 
and the Kone range is between 11 degrees 
and 12 degrees south. It was rarely possi- 
ble there to see a star, but, accidentally 
awaking one morning between 2 and 3 
o'clock, I found one which showed latitude 
11 degrees 56 minutes south, and we were 
then fairly on the upland. Next day we 
passed two rivulets running north. As we 
advanced, brooks, evidently perennial, be- 
came numerous. Some went eastward to fall 
into the Loangwa; others went north-west 
to join the river Chambeze. Misled by a 
map calling this river in an off-hand manner 
** Zambesi, eastern branch,” I took it to be 
the southern river of that name; but the 
Chambeze, with all its branches, flows from 
the eastern side into the centre of the great 
upland valley mentioned, which is probably 
the valley of the Nile. It is an interesting 
river, as helping to form three lakes, and 
changing its name three times in the 500 or 
600 miles of its course. It was first crossed 
by the Portuguese, who always inquired for 
ivory and slaves, and heard nothing else. A 
person who collected all, even the hearsay 
geography of the Portuguese, knew so little 
actually of the country that he put a large 
river here, running 3,000 feet up-hill, and 
called it the New Zambesi. 

I crossed the Chambeze in 10 deg. 34 
min. south, and several of its confluents, 
south and north, quite as large as the 
Isis at Oxford, but running faster, and 
having hippopotami in them. I mention 
these animals, because, in navigating the 
Zambesi, I could always steer the steamer 
boldly to where they lay, sure of finding 
not less than eight feet of water. The 
Chambeze runs into Lake Bangweolo, and 
on coming out of it assumes the name Lue 
pula. The Luapula flows down north past 
the town of Gazembe, and tweive miles be- 
low it enters Lake Moero. On leaving 
Moero at its northern end by a rent in the 
mountains of Rua, it takes the name Lualu- 
ba; and passing on north-north- west forms 
Ulenge, in the country west of Tanganyika. 
I have seen it only where it leaves Moero, 
and where it comes out of the crack in the 
mountains of Rua, but am quite satisfied 
that, even before it receives the River Sofun- 
so from Marungu, and the Soburi from the 
Baloba country, it is quite sufficient to form 
Ulenge, whether that is a lake with many 









































islands, as some assert, or a sort of Punjaub 
—a division into several branches, as is 
maintained by others. These branches are 
all gathered up by the Lufira—a large 
river which, by many confluents, drains the 
western side of the great valley. I have 
not seen the Lufira; but, pointed out west 
of 11 deg. south, it is there asserted always 
to require canoes. This is purely native 
information. Some intelligent men assert 
that, when Lufira takes up the water of 
Ulenge, it flows north-north-west into 
Lake Chowambe, which I conjecture to be 
that discovered by Mr. Baker. Others 
think that it goes into Lake Tanganyika at 
Uvira, and still passes northward into 
Chowambe by a river named Loanda. 
These are the parts regarding which I sus- 
pend my judgment. If I am in error there 
and live through it, I shall correct myself. 
My opinion at prem is, if the large 
amount of water I have seen going north 
does not flow past Tanganyika on the west, 
it must have an exit from the lake, and, in 
all likelihood, by the Loanda. 

Looking back again to the upland, it is 
well divided into districts — Lobisa, Lo- 
bemba, Ubengu, Itawa, Lopere, Kabuire, 
Marangu, Lunda or Londa, and Rua; the 
people are known by the initial ‘‘ Ba” in- 
stead of the initial Lo or U for country. 
The Arabs soften Ba into Wa, in accord- 
ance with their Suaheli dialect ; the natives 
never do. On the northern slope of the 
upland, and on the 2d April, 1867, I dis- 
covered Lake Liemba; it lies in a hollow 
with precipitous sides 2,000 feet down; it 
is extremely beautiful, sides, top, and bot- 
tom being covered with trees and other 
vegetation. Elephants, buffaloes, and an- 
telopes feed on the steep slopes, while 
hippopotami, crocodiles, and fish swarm in 
the waters. Guns being unknown, the ele- 
phants, unless sometimes deceived into a 
pitfall, have it all their own way. It is as 
perfect a natural paradise as Xenophon 
could have desired. On two rocky islands 
men till the land, rear goats, and catch 
fish; the villages ashore are embowered in 
the palm-oil palms of the West Coast of 
Afraca. Four considerable streams flow 
into Liemba, and a number of brooks 
(Scottice *‘ trout burns ”) from 12 to 15 feet 
broad, leap down the steep bright red clay 
schist rocks, and form splendid cascades, 
that made the dullest of my attendants 
pause and remark with wonder. I meas- 
ured one of the streams — the Lofu — 50 
miles from its confluence, and found it at a 
ford 294 feet, say 100 yards, broad, thigh 
and waist deep, and flowing fast over hard- 
ened sandstone flag in September. The 
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last rain had fallen on the 12th of May. 
Elsewhere the Lofu requires canoes. The 
Lonzua drives a large body of smooth wa- 
ter into Liemba, bearing on its surface 
duckweed and grassy islands. This body 
of water was 10 fathoms deep. Another of 
the four streams is said to be larger than 
the Lofu, but an over-officious beadman 
prevented my seeing more of it and another 
than their mouths. The lake is not large, 
from 18 to 20 miles broad, and from 35 to 
40 long; it goes off north-north-west in a 
river-like prolongation two miles wide, it 
is said, to Tanganyika; I would have set it 
down as an arm of that lake, but that its 
surface is 2,800 feet above the level of the 
sea, while Speke makes it 1,844 only. I 
tried to follow the river-like portion, but 
was prevented by a war which had broken 
out between the chief of Itawa and a party 
of ivory traders of Zanzibar. I then set 
off to go 150 miles south, then west, till 
past the disturbed district, and explore 
the west of ‘Tanganyika; bat on going 80 
miles I found the Arab party, showed them 
a letter from the Sultan of Zanzibar, which 
I owe to the kind offices of His Excellency 
Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay, and 
was at once —— with provisions, cloth, 
and beads. They showed the greatest 
kindness and anxiety for my safety and 
success. The heads of the party readily 
perceived that a continuance of hostilities 
meant shutting up the ivory market; but 
the peace-making was a tedious process, re- 
quiring three and a half months. I was 
glad to see the mode of ivory and slave- 
trading of these men— it formed such a 
erfect contrast to that of the ruffians from 

ilwa, and to the ways of the atrocious 
Portuguese from Lette, who were connived 
at in their murders by the Governors of 
d’Almeida. 

After peace was made I visited Nisama, 
the Chief of Itawa, and having left the 
Arabs went on to Lake Moero, which I 
reached on the 8th September, 1867. In 
the northern part Moero is from 20 to 33 
miles broad. Further south it is at least 
60 miles wide, and is 50 miles long. Ranges 
of tree-covered mountains flank it on both 
sides, but at the broad part the western 
mountains dwindle out of sight. Passing 
up the eastern side of Moero we came to 
Cazembe, whose predecessors have been 
three times assisted by Portuguese. His 
town stands on the north-east bank of the 
lakelet Mofwe. This is from two to three 
miles broad, and nearly four long. It has 
several low, reedy islets, and yields plenty 
of fish — a species of perch. It is not con- 





nected with either the Luapula or Moero. 
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I was 40 days at Cazembe’s, and might 
then have gone on to Bangweolo, which is 
larger than either of the other lakes; but 
the rains had set in, and this lake was re- 
ported to be very unhealthy. Not having 
a grain of any kind of medicine, and as 
fever, without treatment, produced very 
disagreeable symptoms, I thought that it 
would be unwise to venture where swelled 
thyroid gland, known among us as Derby- 
shire neck, and elephantiasis (scroti) prevail. 
I then went north for Ujiji, where I have 
zoods, and, I hope, letters, for I have 
eard nothing from the world for more than 
two years; but when I got within 13 days 
of Tanganyika, I was brought to a stand- 
still by the superabundance of water in the 
country in front. A native party came 
through and described the country as inun- 
dated so as often to be waist eep, with 
sleeping places difficult to find. This flood 
lasts till May or June. At last I became 
so tired of inactivity that I doubled back on 
my course to Cazemba. 

To give an idea of the inundation 
which, in a small way, enacts the part of 
the Nile lower down, I had to cross two 
rivulets which flow into the north end of the 
Moero; one was 30 and the other 40 
yards broad, crossed by bridges; one had 
a quarter the other half a mile of flood on 
eacn side. Moreover, one, the Luo, had 
covered a plain abreast of Moero so that 
the water on a great part reached from the 
knees to the upper part of the chest. The 
plain was of black mud, with grass higher 
than our heads. We had to follow the 
= which in places the feet of passengers 

ad worn into deep ruts. Into these we 
every now and then plunged and fell, over 
the ankles in soft mud, while hundreds of 
bubbles rushed up, and, bursting, emitted 
a frightful odor. We had four hours of 
this wading and plunging. The last mile 
was the worst; and right glad we were to 
get out of it and bathe in the clear tepid 
waters and sandy beach of Moero. In go- 
ing up the bank of the lake we first of all 
forded four torrents, thigh deep; then a 
river 80 yards wide and 300 me of flood 
on its west bank so deep we had to keep to 
the canoes till within 50 yards of the higher 
ground; then four brooks from 5 to 15 
yards broad. One of these, the Chungu, 
possesses a somewhat melancholy interest, 
as that on which poor Dr, Lacerda died. 
He was the only Portuguese visitor who 





had any scientific education, and his lati- 
tude of Cazembe’s Town on the Chungu be- 
ing 50 miles wrong, probably reveals that 
his mind was clouded with fever when he 
last observed, and any one who knows what 
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that implies will look on his error with com- 
passion. The Chungu went high on the 
chest, and one had to walk on tiptoe to 
avoid swimming. As I crossed all these 
brooks at high and low water, I observed 
the difference to be from 15 to 18 inches 
and from all the perennial streams the flood 
isa clear water. The state of the rivers 
and country made me go in the very light- 
est marching order; took nothing but the 
most ape | instruments, and no paper 
except a couple of notebooks and the Bible. 
On unexpectedly finding a party going to 
the coast, I borrowed a piece of paper from 
an Arab, and the defects unavoidable in the 
circumstances you will kindly excuse. Only 
one of my attendants would come here ; the 
others on various pretences, absconded. 
The fact is, they are all tired of this ever- 
lasting tramping, and so verily am I. Were 
it not for an inveterate dislike to give in 
to difficulties, without doing my utmost to 
overcome them, I would abscond too. I 
comfort myself by the hope that by making 
the country and people better known I am 
doing good; and, t imparting a little 
knowledge occasionally, I may be working 
in accordance with the plans of an all-em- 
bracing Providence. Iam never deprived 
of the belief of all the more intelligent of 
our race, that my efforts may be appre- 
ciated in the good time coming yet. 

I was in the habit of sending my observa- 
tions to the Cape Observatory, where Sir 
Thomas Maclean, the astronomer Royal, 
and the assistant astronomer, Mr. Mann, 
bestowed a great deal of gratuitous atten- 
tion on them, in addition to the regular du- 
ties of the observatory. They tested their 
accuracy in a variety of ways, which those 
only who are versed in the higher mathe- 
matics can understand or appreciate. The 
late Earl of Ellesmere pubticly said of a 
single sheet of these most carefully tested 
geographical positions, that they cohtained 
more true geography than many large vol- 
umes. While the mass of observations 
which went to the Royal Observatory at the 
Cape required much time for calculation, I 
worked out a number in a rough way, leav- 
ing out many minute corrections, such as 
for the height of the thermometer and ba- 
rometer, the horizontal parallax and semi- 
diameter of planets, using but one moon’s 
semi-diameter and horizontal parallax for a 
set of distances, though of several hours’ 
duration, corrections for the differences of 
proportional logarithmizing, &c., and, with 
these confessedly imperfect longitudes, 
made and sent home sketch maps to give 

eneral ideas of the countries explored. 

bey were imperfect, as calculated and 
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made in the confusion of the multitude of 
matters that crowd on the mind of an ex- 
plorer, but infinitely better than many of 
the published maps. Sir Thomas Maclean, 
for instance, says that, short of a trigo- 
nometric survey, no river has been laid 
down so accurately as the Zambesi; and 
Mr. Mann, after most careful examination 
of the series of chronometric observations 
in positions which more than once ran from 
the Sea of Zette up to Lake Nyassa, any 
error in the longitude cannot possibl 

amount to four minutes. Well, after all 
my care and risk of health, and even of 
life, it is not very inspiriting to find 200 
miles of lake tacked on to the north-west 
end of Nyassa—and these 200 miles 
perched up on the upland region, and 
passed over some 3,000 feet higher than the 
rest of the lakes. 

We shall probably hear that the author 
of this feat claims therefrom to be consid- 
ered a theoretical discoverer of the sources 
of the Nile. My imperfect longitudes and 
sketches led some to desecrate the perfect 
ones from the observatory. This position 
was fixed by seven sets of lunar distances ; 
that is at least 63 distances between the 
moon and stars, and probably a hundred 
altitudes of sun or stars, all made in risk 
of, and sometimes actually suffering from, 
African fever. Six sets showed from one 
to three minutes on each side of longitude 
14 degrees east; but the seventh showed a 
few minutes to the west. The six were 
thrown aside, and the seventh adopted, be- 
cause a Portuguese said to me that he 
thought that spot might be about midway 
between Ambaca and the sea. Ambaca he 
had never seen; and the folly of intermed- 
dling is apparent from the change not mak- 
ing the spot perceptibly nearer the imagin- 
ary midway, and no one had ever observed 
them before, nor in our day will observe 
them again. Other freaks, and one spe- 
cially immoral, were —* and to my 
gentle remonstrance I received only a gig- 
gle. The desecration my positions have 
suffered is probably unknown to the Coun- 
cil, but that is all the more reason why I 
should adhere to my resolution to be the 
guardian of my own observations till publi- 
cation. I regret this, because the upset- 
ting of the canoe, or anything happening to 
me, might lead to the entire loss of the 
discoveries. 

My borrowed paper is done, or I should 
have given asummary of the streams 
which, flowing into mbeze, Luapula, 
Lualaba, and the lakes, may be called 
sewers. Thirteen, all larger than the Isis 
at Oxford, or Avon at Hamilton, run into 
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one line of drainage ; five into another, and. 
four into a third receptacle — twenty-three 
in all. Not having seen the Nile in the 
north, I forbear any comparison of volume. 
I trust that my labors, though much longer 
than I intended, may meet with your Lord- 
ship’s approbation, I have, &c., 
Davip LivinGsTons. 


P.S. — Always something new from Af- 
rica; a large tribe lives in underground 
houses in Rua. Some excavations are said 
to be thirty miles long, and have running 
rills in them —a whole district can stand a 
siege in them; the ‘‘ writings” therein, I 
have been told by some of the people, are 
on wings of animals, and not letters. Of 
course I should have gone to see them. 
They are said to be very dark, well-made. 


In a letter addressed to Dr. Kirk, Consul 
at Zanzibar, and dated July 8, near Lake 
Bangweolo, Livingstone writes : 


For Capt. Frazer and our friends at Zan- 
zibar, I may say I have found what I be- 
lieve to be the sources of the Nile between 
10 and 12 degrees south, or nearly in the 
position assigned to them by Ptolemy. 

It is not one source from a lake, but up- 
ward of twenty of them. Lake Liemba, 
which possibly is an arm of Tanganyika, 
has four rivers flowing into it. One I 
measured, and find it to be 294 feet — say 
100 yards wide, and waist deep, and flowing 
fast in September. No rain had fallen 
since May 12th. Elsewhere it almost re 
quires canoes. This has eleven good-sized 
‘*burns” flowing into it. Taking these 
four rivers as one line of drainage (a fifth 
from Marenga must be added), then the 
Chambeze flows from the side into the cen- 
tre of a great valley, and receives three 
streams as large as the Isis at Oxford or 
Avon at Hamilton. The Chambeze enters 
Bangweolo Lake, and receives two streams ; 
then changes its home to Luapula, and, 
flowing north, receives two streams about 
50 yards broad each. 

- Luapula receives one, and enters Moerc 
Lake to receive live streams; one is eighty 
yards broad, and always requires canoes. 
On leaving Moero it is called Lualaba, 
which receives two good-sized streams, and 
it forms Ulenge, either a lake with many 
islands or a division with many streams, 
which are taken up by the Lufira, a large 
river which by five branches drains the west 
side of the great valley, which probably is 
that of the Nile. I have still to follow 
down the Lualaba, and see whether, as the 
natives assert, it passes Tanganyika to the 
west, or enters it and finds an exit by the 
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river called Locunda, into Lake Chowambe, 
which I conjecture to be that discovered by 
Mr. Baker. 





DR. LIVINGSTONE. 





we did the Zambesi from near the Victoria 
Falls to the Kebrabassa—that was in- 
sanity, and I am not going to do any more 
I shall not follow Lualaba by canoes, as | mad things, 





Tue Indian papers state that great damage 
has been done to the crops in Western India by 
the locusts. In some districts they swarm like 
dust, An extraordinary flight of these insects 
has visited the Mahikanta district. They cov- 
ered a space seven miles in length, five in 
breadth, and more than 300 feet deep. Green 
trees are stripped by them in five minutes, and 
large branches break down under their weight. 
Enormous quantities of grain have been import- 
ed into Guzerat from Bombay during the first 
week of October, in consequence of the province 
being overrun with locusts. It appears that 
these disagreeable creatures as soon as they are 
born, crawl in an easterly direction, destroying 
all vegetation in their path. When they get 
their wings they take to flight. A range of hills 
will deflect their course to the north or south, 
as will a crowd of villagers beating tom-toms; 
and fights are not unusual between the party 
driving them out of their lands and the party 
who wish to prevent their entratice to another 
district. No other obstacle seems to stay their 
course. They will swim through water and 
climb over walls — many fall into wells, ditches, 
and pits, and many are destroyed by a bird 
ealled the ‘* bayah,”’ a little larger than a spar- 
row, which is said to pierce a hundred locusts 
for each one it eats, and which follows the young 
swarms in flocks. They travel about twenty- 
four miles a day until they reach the neighbour- 
hood of the sea, when the taste of the salt kills 
them, and the people on the coast collect their 
dry bodies, and pound and eat them. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tus bitterly cold weather we have been hay- 
ing puts us in mind of a kind work begun a few 
years ago at Moscow and in other large Russian 
cities by a wealthy philanthropist. This man 
built in the poorer quarters some large, unpre- 
tending-looking houses, which he christened 
** Places of Work,’’ and which were intended to 





afford a shelter to such people as were not rich 
enough to have comfortable fires at home. There 


was nothing of the English workhouse in these. 
merely of spa- | 


edifices. They were composed 
cious rooms well warmed, and furnished plainly 


with wooden chairs and tables. There were sep- | — 
e 


arate rooms for women and men, Mechanics, 
sempstresses, poor students even, came there, 


bringing their work with them and remaining 
from morning until ten o’clock at night, when 
the rooms were closed. 


The admission was free, 





and there were warders whose business it was 
to see that there was perfect order, and that 
nobody annoyed and disturbed his neighbour. 
It was a really excellent thing, and conferred a 
great boon upon many poor people. Could 
nothing of the kind be made possible in England, 
by public or private enterprise? 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tue doctrine which has so long, so earnestly, 
yet so ineffectually been preached to women, 
that they should not care about their dress and 
outward appearance, has received a severe shock 
by the influence for good which the Empress of 
the French is said to have exercized as regards 
the Turkish women at Constantinople. What is 
it which gives the Empress such influence, and 
has made her for years a power in Europe, 
more especially among the female population? 
Solely and entirely the art she possesses of dress- 
ing well. If, to use an expression familiar to 
those who have studied the Byron controversy, 
she presented the appearance of a ‘* goody dow- 
dy ’’ sho would have no influence at all. Had 
she gone to Constantinople in a poke bonnet she 
would have done more harm than good. It is 
her graceful magnificence which is the secret of 
her sway; and, if she liked, she could effect re- 
forms in half an hour which would occupy Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe for half a century. Not only in 
Europe, but also in America, women think 
about and talk about and follow the Empress’s 
example in a manner which must drive their so- 
verer mentors to despair; but it is something to 
witness the spectacle of barbarism retiring be- 
fore millinery. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tue Charlemagne Bible, about which the 
French papers are inquiring, bears no proofs uf 
its being what it is called. M. de Speyr-Passa- 
vant, failing to obtain 60,000 francs for it abroad, 
was glad to take 7501. for the volume from the 
Trustees of the British Museum, where it now 
is. Mr. H. Shaw, in his ‘* Handbook of the Art 
of Illumination,’’ does not dispute that Alcuin 
did produce a copy of the Bible for Charlemagne. 
lieves that the MS., so-called, purchased 
for the nation, is not older than the time of 
Charles le Chauve, or the latter part of the ninth 
century. We may, therefore, still ask, ‘* Where 
is Charlemagne’s Bible? ’’ 
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Tue speeches of Mr. Seward, at Alaska» 
Vancouver's and Oregon, recently published 
at Washington, in a pamphlet form, indi- 
cate undiminished vigor of mind and patri- 
otic activity. His reception in Mexico is 
the most emphatic in its appreciative enthu- 
siasm ever awarded a private citizen. 
These signs of recognition in remote quar- 
ters, have led some of our journals to com- 
ment upon the indifference of the press and 
people to Mr. Seward’s claims to their re- 
gard, when he retired from office; but this 
failure of demonstrative appreciation at the 
time, was, by no means, without excep- 
tions. The following tribute, for instance, 
appeared in the New York Times, and, if 
we mistake not, was written by H. T. 
Tuckerman. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Now that the waves of partisan warfare 
have, in a great measure, subsided with the 
close of the Presidential campaign, a calm 
survey of the political phenomena brings to 
view some pleasing and suggestive facts of 
the hour; among them, to our apprehen- 
sion, is what may be considered’ the last 
speech of the canvass — what the Secretary 
of State said to his neighbors at Auburn. 
We like it all the better that it was retro- 
spective and comprehensive, rather than an 
appeal to the dominant passions of the mo- 
ment; its dispassionate tone, its broad 
view, and its reminiscent character, seem to 
us admirably in keeping with the age, the 
career and the position of the speaker. 
Every intelligent and patriotic American, 
who 1s capable of rising above the clouds of 
party strife and looking upon his country 
with disinterested love and honest pride, 
has reason to regard that scene and those 
utterances at Auburn with complacent satis- 
faction — whether he agrees in opinion with 
Mr, Seward or not. For there is an histor- 
ical flavor and a national dignity in such a 
frank, manly, and cordial expression of 
gpinion and sentiment, to which the services 
and sacrifices of the speaker gave attractive 
emphasis. There stood a man intimately 
known to his audience, by the intercourse 
of neighborhood, friendship, and mutual in- 
terests—to some of them for more than 
forty years ;— during which period he has 
been, with brief intervals, in public life; 
and the mere fact that he was so warmly 
welcomed, and so earnestly listened to, is 
the best possible evidence that his course 
and his character have gained that faith and 
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favor never won from a free people withont 
adequate and authentic cause. It seems to 
us one of those exceptional episodes in the 
lives of our public men, which atone for 
years of party strife and political injustice, 
and vindicate our institutions and their re- 
lation to the individual who represents and 
illustrates them, from all the aspersions of 
aristocratic criticism, and demagogue abuse. 
Consider, for a moment, that this venerable 
man, bearing on his person, and in his very 
articulation the sad evidence of what he has 
suffered, at the hand of violence, raised 
against his life by party fanaticism, went 
forth from what was then comparatively a 
village, thirty-eight years ago, to represent 
his fellow-citizens in the Senate of his 
State; and from that hour to this, in the 
National Legislature, in the Gubernatorial 
chair, and in the Cabinet, he has been the 
steadfast advocate, and the consistent vo- 
tary of Freedom, Union, and Progress. 
Think of the extraordinary patience, skill, 
and patriotism with which he has protected 
and preserved the interests of our country 
abroad, in the most perilous crisis of our 
history, how he stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the martyred Lincoln; how he and his 
accomplished son were struck down to the 
edge of the grave by the assassin’s blow: 
and then behold him, erect, cheerful, calm, 
hopeful, and kindly, talking about the past, 
present, and future of the land he loves 
and has so faithfully served, with the reti- 
cence of a modest, and the self-reliance of 
a free and faithful citizen!; To our think- 
ing this is a scene of greater moral interest 
and social significance than all the pageantry 
of foreign Courts can exhibit; for it makes 
us think of the privileges and the pride of 
American citizenship —of the man rather 
than the politician —of the country rather 
than a party. We forget differences of 
opinion in community of sentiment, casual 
errors of judgment in magnitude of public 
service. 

Differ as we may from some of the views 
advaaced, we recognize how “ clear in his 
great office” has been this assiduous and 
accomplished man ; for we feel that tempera- 
ment not treachery has been the source of 
any mistakes he may have committed ; that 
the passion for work—public and patriotic 
work, akin to his favorite studies, taste and 
endowments—and not mere lust of office, 
has been his inspiration; and that history, 
in reciting the memorable events of the last 
decade, will inscribe on one of her most bril- 
liant pages the name, the principles and the 

atriotic labors of William Henry Seward. 
The words he utters in genial and ingenuous 
conversation with the friends of his youth 
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and the companions of his prime, confirm his 
claim to moral consistency, however erratic, 
at a superficial glance, may seem to some 
minds fis political course; for, from the 
year 1819, when he taught school in Georgia 
for a few months, he has been the implac- 
able foe of slavery. Personal observation 
in early life convinced him of the enormity 
of the wrong, and its fatal agency in social 
demoralization and civic degradation. In- 
telligently, patiently, assiduously, he fought 
the demon of our national life, and, for half 
a century, strove to wipe out the blot on 
the escutcheon of our fame; at first almost 
alone —then with the brave little phalanx 
that struggled against compromise, and, 
finally, side by side with the people and their 
guileless leader. Turn over the document- 
ary record of his career, from the oration 
for Liberty delivered in 1825, in Syracuse, 
to the arguments in 1830, in the State Sen- 
ate, against corporate monopolies — sinve 
pane ae into legal prohibitions ; from his 
messages as Governor, providing so effect- 
ively for public education and internal im- 
provements — for legal reforms, a geological 
survey of the State, for charities and for 
clearing the statute book of every trace of 
a slave code; from his controversy with the 
Virginia Governor on the rendition of fugi- 
tives, to his eloquent advocacy of Clay for 
the Presidency; from his able support of 
Lincoln for that office — when his own high 
claims had been passed over, to his volu- 
minous, versatile, conciliatory, confident, 
judicious and successful diplomatic corres- 
pondence ; follow him from law-office to 
court-room, from rostrum to council-cham- 
ber, from Senate to Cabinet, from Washing- 
ton to Auburn, and, despite careless words 
and sanguine prophecies never fulfilled, it 
is impossible not to recognize in William 
H. Seward an able, loyal, indefatigable and 
accomplished lawyer, orator, statesman and 
patriot. The time has not yet arrived for 
doing him the justice he will ultimately re- 
ceive from his countrymen. . 
European publicists of liberal Un 
bear testimony to the sagacity and firmness 
wherewith Mr. Seward has maintained the 


Monroe doctrine, and award him the high- 
est praise for the blended courtesy and vigor 
with which he conducted the delicate and 
apparently, at times, desperate relations of 
this great republican principle in regard to 
Mexico. 


diplomatic guests whom he 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 








from time to time has invited to his home 
and accompanied to places of interest, con- 
fess to an appreciation of our country, ber 
process of development and the latent causes 
of her progress and prosperity — never re- 
alized at Washington, and impossible for a 
foreigner to comprehend, without the oppor- 
tunities and counsels of the hospitable Secre- 
tary. The friends of constitutional freedom 
in the Old World behold and bless, with far 
more perspicacity and gratitude than the 
mass of Americans, the vigilant enterprise 
which has enabled Mr. Seward to secure, by 
legal proprietorship, or the prospect there- 
of, a vantage-ground for the American flag, 
and a nucleus for American influence in dis- 
tant regions. The very cheerfulness of his 
temper, and confidence of his tone, so much 
ridiculed by narrow-minded politicians, were 
no small phaser of his success during the 
discouraging perplexities of the civil war. 
His paternal ancestors were Welsh, his 
maternal Irish, hence the vivacity of his 
temperament, his proneness to see the sil- 
ver lining to every cloud, ‘‘to hope all 
things,” and to yield to impulse; but, at 
heart, he has been and is all right, as those 
who know him best are well aware; he has 
never been given to what are called ‘‘ pep- 
sonal explanations” ; there are innumerable 
instances, especially within the last few 
years, when his conduct and views have been 
grossly misrepresented and misunderstood, 
and when a word from him would have suf- 
ficed to clear his name from unjust imputa- 
tions ; but he has held his peace, apparently 
satisfied with the consciousness of rectitude 
and with serene faith in the verdict of his- 
tory. That verdict we are not so presump- 
tuous as to anticipate; but, after hearing a 
foreign diplomat, of large experience and 
philosophic insight, bear admiring witness 
to the industry, acumen, courtesy, compre- 
hensiveness and fidelity of our Secretary of 
State — after glancing at his diplomatic cor- 
respondence and ouliee his late speech at 
Auburn, and finding the vivid impressions 
thence derived confirme by personal knowl- 
edge of essential facts — we have felt im- 
pelled to turn for a moment from that eager 
devotion to the immediate, which De Tocque- 
ville justly calls the bane of Republics, and 
socal the eminent services and high per- 
sonal claims of William Henry a, 














